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THE FIRST YEAR'S WORK.—I. 


ABLE men, interested in public education, who have closely 
observed its course and weighed its results as shown in the 
graduates of our public schools, sometimes fear that its ten- 
dency is toward mechanical system in methods rather than 
individuality and originality—toward perfect drill rather than 
independent thought. Uniform mediocrity rather than diverse 
excellence seems, in some schools, to be the result, if not the 
aim. 

It has been said that our schools for the deaf have taken 
from the public schools this love of uniformity and system, 
and that there are teachers who would prefer to spoil a class 
by rule and system, rather than to graduate exceptionably able 
young men and women by individual instruction and the care- 
ful fitting of various methods to different abilities. 

Giving explicit directions for teaching each lesson seems to 
be a step toward this machine-like formalness, which so loves 
uniformity and average results as to make no provision for 
individuality or diversity of ability in either‘teacher or pupil. 
It is certainly true that the larger the individuality of the 
teacher, the more his zeal, the longer his experience, the greater 
his past success, and the deeper his insight into the principles 
of his profession, the less help such a carefully written pro- 
gram will be to him, and the more it will impede his progress 
and cool his ardor. If this attempt of mine is to be taken as 
a command to the teacher, even to the inexperienced teacher, 
to force each class and each pupil in a class along a narrow 
rut, prescribed in advance without individual study of the 
pupil—if it is to be considered a “cast-iron schedule of in- 


struction in set form and with unvarying limitations,” then 
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its publication cau do little good, and may do much harm. It 
is hoped that all teachers of the deaf have sufficient wisdom 
to look upon it in a different light—simply as a faithful record 
of what has been found a very successful method of teaching 
deaf children to think and to express their thoughts in Eng- 
lish—given as an example, only to be followed strictly when 
the individual teacher, for lack of time, experience, or inde- 
pendence of thought, can find no better method that fits the 
class in hand. 

The greatest success with the deaf could be gained were we 
able to give to each class on entering school a thoroughly 
competent, trained, and enthusiastic teacher who could stay 
with them during their entire school-life. Such a teacher 
would have a plan. He would teach this year with the thought 
of next year’s work constantly in mind, and next year he would 
remember what had been done this, and think of what was to 
be done in the future. No school can follow this plan. We 
have not the teachers and cannot get them. As pupils must 
change teachers, it is only right that the teachers should all 
work on the same general plan, so that each teacher may have 
a clear idea of what the class has done in the past and what it 
will do in the future. It is as if the “course of study” were 
a channel through a broad sheet of water; whether we sail or 
row or paddle are matters of individual taste; but it is desir- 
able that we should reach certain points about certain times. 
On either hand are other channels—some leading by other 
routes to the same points, others winding off into desolate 
shallows of disappointment and failure. If the teacher is a 
trained pilot and from former experience knows that one of 
these side channels will bring his class to one of the fixed 
points in time for the next pilot, or if there is time for a short 
excursion and a return to the fixed course, side trips may be 
made with pleasure and safety. If this is not so, it will be 
better to follow the channel known to be, if not the best, at 
least safe and good. 

It is a work of great difficulty to lay down in advance a 
course of study to be followed by a large number of children 
varying as much as it is possible for children to vary. Should 
a trained teacher of long experience and great wisdom, fitted 
in every way for the task, undertake to write down in advance 
just the studies and the amount of each that one child, with 
whose character and abilities he is well acquainted, should 
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pursue year by year for five or six years, the task would be by 
no means easy. Multiplying the number of children does not 
lighten it. When we come to think that this course of study 
is to be followed by children who differ very greatly, and in 
ways that are unknown except among the deaf, the task seems 
almost impossible, and there must be many exceptions to the 
general rule. Some of our children come to us from homes 
where existence alone is an education, and where they have 
been made the objects in an unusual degree of intelligent 
attention and love; others from places where intelligence and 
education are both lacking. Some come with minds quick- 
ened by careful kindness; others with intelligence made dor- 
mant by selfish indifference, or almost stamped out by cruel 
neglect. Some come with self-restraint and good habits 
formed by painstaking love, others with self-will and dis- 
obedience grown strong from foolish indulgence. Some have 
no knowledge of any language, or even that there is such a 
thing as language, while others have as much language as 
hearing children of the same age. Some can best be taught 
orally, others will make no progress by that method. Some 
will progress quickly with even the most desultory and rambling 
instruction ; others need patience unlimited, systematic and 
constant drill on every new principle, and advance so slowly 
that they seem almost to stand still. To parcel such children 
into classes, and lay out a set course—so much, nothing more, 
and nothing less, each year—is a work of foolishness. 

The course here given, the methods of teaching it, and the 
amount to be accomplished each year are such as it is believed 
are right for an average class of deaf children, at least seven 
years old, who start with no exceptional advantages or disad- 
vantages. There will be classes which can go much faster, and 
some that cannot go so fast. With semi-mutes knowing lan- 
guage at the start a very wide departure from this course will 
be necessary, especially at first. Exceptional pupils require 
exceptional teaching. Dull pupils cannot go as fast as we 
suppose this class to go. 

It is hoped that this system gives sufficient opportunity for 
the greatest amount of individuality, both in the pupils and 
in the teacher. It is claimed that it, more than any other 
teaches the child to think; and it is confidently asserted that 
no other so enables the teacher to keep the bright and quick 
portion of the class constantly busy on useful original work, 
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without omitting or passing hastily over any necessary princi- 
ple with the duller ones. 

No claim of originality is made for the methods here pre- 
sented. On the contrary, they mostly came from others, 
among whom are many of the men and women who stand 
highest in our profession. Special credit has not been given, 
for in many cases the origin of methods long used has been 
forgotten. The greater part of the language-work probably 
came from Mr. Storrs and Miss Sweet, of Hartford, while Mr. 
Booth, of Philadelphia, is the creator of much of the number- 
work. Modifications and variations have been freely intro- 
duced wherever practice has shown the need of them. The 
special point desired in all teaching, which must never be lost 
sight of, is to lead the child to think—in language-teaching to 
have language used by the pupil to express his own thoughts, 
not to work only with those that have been given him for the 
purpose of being used in an exercise. No language is so 
thoroughly a child’s own as that which he uses to gain or im- 
part information—to learn what he does not know, or to tell 
what he thinks the hearer does not know. The aim of the 
teacher should always be to teach language by using it for 
these purposes. I do not say that this is the best system, or 
even the one that I would follow with every class or every 
pupil; but I do assert positively, from my own knowledge, 
that, with ordinary pupils and ordinary tact and faithfulness 
in teaching, it will give a mastery, not of idiomatic, but of 
simple and grammatically correct English. 

The experienced teacher may think the directions given un- 
necessarily minute and explicit. Such should, however, bear 
in mind that those little things which long use has rendered 
almost second nature to the expert, are often exactly those 
which most puzzle and annoy the novice. Should more ex- 
planation be here given than is needed, it can easily be omitted 
by the reader; but the omission of any essential part would 
call for more explaining of this explanation. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLEs. 


In teaching the deaf, as in all other teaching, it should be 
always borne in mind that— 

One thing only should be taught at one time. 

No new principle should be introduced until all on which it 
depends has been mastered. 


The First Year's Work. 
Children learn fastest when they feel a need for what they 
are learning. 

Practice makes perfect ; but it must be practice on prin- 
ciples, not mere repetition of words. 

What is difficult to-day is often easy to-morrow or next 
week. 

For clear understanding and persistent retention, clear 
mental conceptions are necessary. 

It is wise to change the work or give a rest at the first sign 


of weariness. 


I.—Lanavace. 
Text-book.—First Lessons in English. American Asylum 
Series, No. 1. 
Lesson I. 


We will suppose a class of new pupils—average children, 
knowing no language—in school for the first time. The 
teacher should have the text-book on his desk, and hanging 
within easy reach good clear pictures of the first twelve ob- 
jects. The names of these objects should be plainly written 
on the teacher’s large slate. 

Our first aim is to get the attention of the children. If 
they show interest in one of the pictures, begin with that one; 
but it will be quite as well if the teacher begins at once to 
interest the class in what he intends to teach, instead of 
teaching what they seem to be interested in. It sometimes 
happens that some bright child will begin to talk about one 
of the pictures at once, but more often all of them are too shy 
to do anything, and the teacher must begin. Point to any of 
the pictures—the cat, for instance. Make the short sign for 
it. Encourage the children to make the sign, but do not waste 
any time in making themdoso. Describe a cat in the broadest 
and clearest pantomime. Tell some of the things that a cat 
does: A cat washes its face with its paws. A cat laps milk. 
A cat catches a mouse. You stroke a cat. Ask questions 
aboutacat: Did youeverseeacat? Have youa cat? Where? 
How many? One? Two? How big? White? Black? Get 
the children interested in a cat if it takes an hour. If you 
cannot, your teaching is not what it should be. 

Touch the written word “cat” with your pointer, and then 
touch the picture of the cat. Repeat this several times. Call 
up a pupil and give him the pointer. Touch the word “cat.” 
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Look at the pupil in an inquiring way, and then at all the pic- 
tures. If he has associated the written word with the picture, 
let him touch the picture. If he has not caught the idea, see if 
any one has, and let that one touch the picture with the 
pointer. If none of them have, take the pointer and touch 
the picture yourself. Then touch first the written word and 
then the picture, first one and then the other, several times, 
and try again to get one of your pupils to take the pointer 
and touch the picture. If you do not succeed, I fear you 
have a very dull class; but it may be that they are only dazed 
by their new surroundings. 

If you can make none of them catch the idea that when you 
touch the word “cat” they must point to the picture, go and 
borrow a pupil from last year’s class and give him the pointer. 
Point to the word and make him touch the picture. Point to 
the picture and make him touch the word. Show the class 
that he has pleased you greatly. They will then surely know 
what you wish when you call one of them up. Let each of 
them in turn touch the picture when you point to the word, 
and the word when you point to the picture. 

Repeat the same process with each of the other words. Each 
time that you call a pupil up go through with all the words 
he knows. When you come to “boy” and “girl,” use a real 
boy or girl exactly as you have used the pictures ; but be care- 
ful to change often to prevent the pupils from thinking that 
“a boy” or “a girl” is the name of some particular person. 

The next exercise will be to write the words that have been 
learned. In fact, it may be well to begin this before all of the 
words are learned. Assign a large slate to each pupil, and 
write his or her name at the top of it. Point to the name and 
to the pupil. Take possession of your own slate in the same 
way, only you may,if you wish, write “teacher ” instead of 
your own name; but associate yourself with what you write by 
pointing. Rule lines on their slates, one for the top of the 
letters, and another for the bottom. Carefully write between 
the first two lines some of the words that the pupils know. 
Guide the pupil’s hand and write the word under the copy. 
With some children this guiding of the hand must be often 
done. It may be well with such to write the word very lightly, 
or with a slate-pencil, and have them write over this with 
crayon. Let the pupils copy one word at a time in columns 
under the written copy. Ask each to show you the proper 
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picture when you point to one of the words he has written. 
Have a class exercise, each pupil pointing to the proper word 
on his own slate when you point to a picture. Do not omit 
these exercises. They teach the pupils that they can express 
their thoughts in writing. 

In reviewing, be careful to vary the order in which the words 
are written, as it often happens that a pupil takes up the idea 
that the first word refers to a particular picture, the second 
to another, etc. If “cat” comes first one day, have some 
other word first next day. As far as you can, haye each word 
in a different place for the first few lessons. 

Our next step will be to teach manual spelling. Great 
pains should be taken at the very start with this. The thing 
desired is clearness. Turning the back or the side of the 
hand toward the person reading, or moving the hand from 
place to place, adds very greatly to the difficulty of reading 
spelling, and should be avoided. A pupil who begins to show 
these faults should be required to hold the wrist of the right 
hand with the left, and then made to spell slowly and clearly, 
keeping the palm of the hand toward the teacher, and care- 
fully taking the exact position for each letter. At first a 
slight pause may be made at the end of each word, but it is 
not necessary. Have double letters spelled clearly. To omit 
one of them is as great a mistake in manual spelling as it 
would be in writing. Begin with the fourteen words plainly 
written on your slate. Point to “c.” Make the letter your- 
self and see that each child makes it exactly. If any cannot 
get it right, manipulate their hands into the proper position. 
Do the same with “a” and “t.” Spell the word over several 
times letter by letter, seeing that each letter is formed cor- 
rectly. Then spell the whole word “cat” pretty rapidly and 
make them spell it so. Do not omit this spelling of the word 
as a whole. We wish to give the pupil a conception—a 
mental picture or feeling—to think of and remember. This 
should be the spelled word “ cat "—pretty rapidly spelled, too 
—and not the separate letters “c—a-t,” each recalled by a 
separate act of memory, and liable to be transposed or 
omitted. 

Teach all the other words in the same way, remembering 
to change the exercise before the children weary. You may 
do this by spelling the words and making the pupils point, 
out the corresponding pictures; and, after a few lessons, by 
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spelling the words and letting the children write them. Do 
not take it for granted that your pupils can read spelling be- 
cause they can read writing or print and can spell. I believe 
that it often happens that pupils are supposed not to under- 
stand language, because, never having had practice in reading 
spelling, they do not understand what is spelled to them. 
See that this is not true of your pupils. 

Next write the alphabet in order, point to each letter, make 
the pupils form it, and point it out where it occurs in the 
fourteen words. Again spell the alphabet in order, and have 
the pupils point out each letter in the words. As a last exercise, 
point to the pictures and let the children spell and write their 
names from memory. 

A similar but by no means so elaborate method may be 
taken with the names of the members of the class. Many of 
the quicker children will pick these up from the names written 
at the top of each slate. The same thoroughness is not 
necessary, and if any of the names are difficult, they may be 
passed over for the present by all except the unfortunate 
owners. Each child, of course, must know bis own name in 
full. 

A word about the use of signs. Use signs, pantomime, 
actions, pictures, or any other means that your ingenuity sug- 
gests to keep your pupils interested in what they do, to ex- 
plain difficulties, and to start them to thinking; but do not 
use them for a long time yet as a foundation for writing. If, 
for example, you wish to make your pupils write, “John eats 
an apple,” do not tell them in short signs, and say, “ Write 
that ;” but make Jobn really eat an apple, or draw a picture 
of an apple and have Jobn pretend to eat it. The reason for 
this is that we wish to establish firmly and at once the habit 
of expressing in language what they know or think, and do 
not wish them to look to the teacher for ideas they already 
have. If they do not express themselves correctly, or in any 
way get off the track, use signs freely in explaining how and 
why they did so. If the teacher gives them an idea in signs, 
and asks them to write it, they will be getting from the teacher 
what they could very well find for themselves, and will only be 
translating from one language to another—an exercise which 
may be made very useful when they are farther advanced, but 
not now. 

At-all times when a pupil expresses an idea in signs that he 
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cannot express in language, the teacher must take pains to 
understand it, and, if possible, to use it for a language-lesson. 
Should any object to this use of signs and pantomime, they 
take upon themselves the obligation to furnish a substi- 
tute. All of this questioning, explanation, and conversation 
with these little ones can be carried on naturally, easily, and 
rapidly by signs and pantomime. Sometimes, but not often, 
a picture or a drawing on the large slate will do as well; but 
a substitute that will always take the place of these gestures, 
which, if not the natural language of the deaf, they acquire 
with astonishing ease and rapidity, has yet to be found, and 
when found will probably be open to the same objection that 
signs are—that other people who hear would not generaliy 
understand it, and consequently that teachers expert in its use 
would be hard to get. I know of none such, nor do I think 
any desirable. This talking to the pupils, keeping their in- 
terest, and making them think are absolutely necessary to 
successful teaching, and, unless you can spend months where 
only hours are necessary, must be done in signs and panto- 
mime. 


Lesson ITI. 


We are now ready for the sentence, and from this time for- 
ward, for months, all writing done by the pupils should be in 
complete sentences. Do not even review what you have 
already taught, except in complete sentences. It is a scaf- 
folding we needed, but, having built it, we now work steadily 
on our building. 

Call up a boy. Ask whoheis. Write on the board, “ John.” 
Make him run. Ask what that is. Of course they do not 
know. Finish the sentence for them—“ John runs.” Make 
John run again, and all write on their slates, “John runs.” 
Repeat the running with several other boys and girls, and let 
them all write. In the illustration given here, and all others, 
it is not intended that the exact verb, noun, etc., must be used. 
The teacher may have “ Edith stands,” instead of “ John runs,” 
etc., ete. 

It is important that from the very beginning the pupils 
should feel that in every sentence there should be a subject 
and a predicate. It is not meant that there should be any 
attempt to teach definitions, or even to explain what we mean 
by sentence, subject, or predicate. I use these words because 
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you and I know what we mean by them. It may be years 
before the pupils will know, but somehow we must build up in 
them a feeling that neither “John” nor “runs” is a complete 
idea—that, when we see either, a question remains unanswered 
until the other is given. 

Draw a diagram on your slate : 


t 
L 


Point to the first space and ask whoruns. Write in the 
first space, “John.” Point to the second space and ask what 
John does. Write “runs” in the second space. Ask these 
questions with many sentences and put each into a similar 
diagram. The pupils will soon find out for themselves that a 
* name-word,” or a ‘ who-word,” must always be in the first 
place, and an “action-word,” or “ do-what-word,” in the second ; 
and that both, one as much as the other, are needed to tell 
anything. Place the symbols for the noun and the verb over 
the diagram. If the pupils ask, tell them one is a “ name- 
word” and the other an “action-word,” but do not otherwise 
say anything about them. 

Practise on five or six sentences with the first verb taught, 
and then teach the other verbs in Lesson II in the same way. 
Be sure that each new word is well learned before you take 
up anew one. If your pupils tire, take up some other exercise. 
Let them practise writing on their large slates as before, only 
writing complete sentences instead of single words; start 
them on their tracing copy-books ; take them to walk; have 
light calisthenics, or anything that you think will rest them 
or wake them up, but have these first few verbs well learned 
before you go any farther. You ought not to have much dif- 
ficulty ; but, whether you have or not, stick to them, for they 
must be perfectly learned, and you will never again find your 
pupils as anxious to learn them. 

Teach spelling every day. Spell whole sentences and spell 
them pretty fast. If the pupil does not understand, show 
him what you mean, by pointing, by signs, or in any other 
way. Accustom yourself to spell to your pupils first, and, if 
necessary, to explain your meaning afterwards. After some 
practice, it will be as easy for a pupil to read a whole sentence 
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spelled sharply and rapidly—to take it in, apparently, as a 
whole, at a single effort—as it is to keep both memory and 
attention on the stretch while you slowly spell it out letter by 
letter. 

After several verbs have been learned, get a girl whose name 
the class do not know, and have her run. Tell them to write 
it. They will at once want to know what name to use. Tell 
them that it was a girl—some girl, any girl. Possibly you 
may have to go and get another girl whose name they do not 
know and have her run. Ask them if it was a horge or a dog, 
etc. After a while some of them will spell or write, “ Girl 
runs.” Put this in the diagram and call attention to the fact 
that it was no particular girl, and that they must show that. 
Give them the full sentence, “ A girl runs,” and complete the 


diagram : 
Lt 
dire Suis 


In the same way get them to write, “ A boy runs.” We 
cannot bring a horse into the school-room and have him run 
before the class. Wedo not wish to give them the idea in 
signs, for this would be doing their thinking for them, and 


our boys and girls can think this out for themselves. Talk to 
them about a horse. Partially fill a diagram for them thus: 


i 
? or horse what ? 


| 


Or partly write the sentence, “A horse ——?” Ask what 
word you must put in the vacant place. You will be sure 
to get it. 


Go through in the same way with all of the fourteen nouns 
and all the verbs they know. Try them with “fish,” and see 
if they are willing to say, “ A fish runs,” or, “ A cow flies.” If 
they are, you may be sure you have not succeeded in making 
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them do their own thinking. Possibly with some of the 
nouns—“ a fox,” for example—you may have trouble, because 
the children do not know what a fox is. Here you will have 
to resort to signs and pictures, as you cannot expect the 
children to express ideas they do not have, but must first give 
them to them in some way. Do this by questions. Ask them 
to look at the fox and observe its legs. Ask if they look like 
a dog’s legs. Ask them if a dog runs, and then ask if they 
think a fox can. Appeal from one to another and you will 
probably get them right, and give them some notion of 
reasoning. 

After this, seat the class in the school-room and start them 
to studying. Make them spell on their fingers from the open 
book: “A girlruns,” “A girl runs,” again and again. Your ob- 
ject is not so much to make them commit the lesson to 
memory, though that will do no harm, as to teach them to 
study. 

Have them understand what you want them to do, and then 
pay the closest attention. Two minutes of real work is of 
more value to them than an hour of dreaming. Make them 
attend till they begin to tire. Allow nothing to distract their 
attention. If any interruption occurs, such as visitors, tell 
them at once to close their books. When they have been 
drilled for months, we may perhaps expect them to study while 
other things are going on, but we cannot hope for that now. 
From this time forward have at least twenty minutes of study 
every day, divided, at first, into as many separate periods as 
you think necessary, but always stopping as soon as their at- 
tention begins to wander. Do not confine this study to the 
book. Have any lesson in language whose construction they 
can understand, and about things that will interest them, or 
that they should know. 

To review this lesson, write on your large slate, “What 
does a horse do?” and the diagram : 


horse, ? 


(Al 
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You will probably get answers in one sentence: “A horse 
runs.” If you do not, go to work, as you did at first, to teach 
“A horse runs.” After you get one answer, tell them that is right, 
but that you want more-—to write something else. Possibly 
you may have to write under what has been written by one of 
them, “A horse —-——,” and tell him to think. When the idea 
dawns on them, it will not be long before you have more things 
suggested to you than you ever thought a horse did. Should 
any of them make a false statement—as, for instance, “A horse 
sews,” call the attention of the others to it, and ask what they 
think about it. I have seen some hot discussions started about 
what various animals could or could not do. The one that I 
remember best was on the assertion, “A duck walks.” “Never!” 
said one little fellow in vigorous pantomime; “a duck goes 
along ina waddling, crooked sort of away. I don’t know what 
you call it; but ‘walks’? No!” 

To review the nouns, ask, “ What animals run?” etc., ex- 
plaining with the diagram as before. Or, if you object to using 
a plural noun so early, you simply ask, “ What runs?” Teach 
the meaning of the question in the same way. 

With these exercises you cannot only review all that has 
been taught, but can teach your children to think and classify 
in a way that will astonish one who has never used them. One 
of these questions will form a good exercise for the evening 
study-hour, or a good way to keep a bright pupil busy while 
you are working with the slower ones. 

About this time you should label everything around the 
school-room—desks, seats, walls, windows, floor—everything 
that has a name should have that name pasted on it. Get 
pictures and serve them the same way. Do not worry to teach 
these names, but let the pupils absorb theni by seeing them 
constantly before them. 


Lesson ITT. 


Our class should be kept on this simplest form of the Eng- 
lish sentence for some time. When they know it thoroughly 
we may introduce the pronoun “I.” Let one of the class run, 
and ali of them write, “ John runs.” Go to John and ask him 
who that is, pointing to “John.” Erase “John” and write 
“T,” and cross out the “s” on the verb. Tell him that “I” 
means he, himself, and that he must use it when he means 
himself, and drop “s” from the verb. You need not, in fact 
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you must not, tell him “‘A verb agrees with its subject in per- 
son and number;” but he has found for himself that verbs 
and their subjects are dependent on each other. The use of 
this form of the present tense forces that important fact of 
language upon him thus early in his use of language—a suf- 
ficient reason, even if there were no other, for beginning 
with it. 

Never, after this, allow this pupil to use his name in writing 
about himself. 

The pronoun must be taught in the same individual way to 
each of the class, and all of them can get a thorough review 
while learning its use. Occasionally introduce the diagrams 


1 
runs, JI raw. 


and explain that they are the same. 

Should the teacher decide to have this lesson studied, the 
names in the book must be changed for the real names of the 
pupils. It may be better to give manuscript lessons. Write 
on each pupil’s slate the question, “ What do you do?” ex- 
plain its meaning, especially the meaning of “ you,” and have 
them answer: “I run,” “I jump,” “I walk,” etc. Have this 
copied and studied. 

Lesson IV. 


This lesson introduces the transitive verb and its object. 


Have the diagram : 
i 


L 


Tell them you want a sentence like that. Let John drink 
water, and the pupils write, “John drinks.” Let another 
pupil drink milk, and the pupils write, “James drinks.” Call 
their attention to the fact that water and milk are different, 
but that what they have written is the same for both John 
and James. Ask them how they can tell that one drank water, 
and the other milk. They will feel the force of this, and the 
need of a different expression. Write the words “water” and 
“milk” after “drinks,” and give them the diagram. 
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By questions, “ What does John drink?” ‘“ What does a boy 
drink?” ‘What does a horse drink?” etc., and the diagrams 


T 
Joh w drinks 


and— 


L 
horse ,druvks| 

What ? 


you can easily make the class desire and learn the names of 
all those things that people and animals eat and drink; and 
by diagrams, actions, and questions the other verbs given in 
the lesson may be produced, or rather educed, from the chil- 
dren’s own knowledge. Pictures may be necessary for kitten, 
foot-ball, etc.; and some of the things mentioned in the book 
can be carried into the school-room and shown. 

Make the difference between transitive and intransitive verbs 
very clear. Use diagrams and questions. Teach the transi- 
tive verb with a person as its object. Have John strike James, 
and show that James does not do anything, but while “John 
runs” is a perfect idea, and satisfies us, “John strikes” or 
“ John holds” makes us ask the question, “Strikes whom ?” 
or, “ Holds what?” This is one of the many places where the 
use of signs will shorten the road by hours. 

Most teachers will prefer to teach this kind of a transitive 
verb, which can never be used intransitively, first. It can be 
done very well, but some classes seem to catch the idea 
that a noun is needed after some verbs to complete the sense— 
to tell all that should be told—better when presented as told 
here. 

Teach the objective “me” just as you taught “I.” Make 
each pupil use it in its proper place, and show by diagrams 
that “I” is always used for the subject (when the pupil does 
something), and “me” for the object (when something is done 
to the pupil), but that both always mean the writer. A little 


"4 


| SS 
what ?] 
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practice on this, say a couple of sentences for each child, will 
probably be enough. 

After this lesson, teach the verbs “love,” “like,” “ want,” and 
“obey ;” and begin constantly to teach all the verbs that the chil- 
drenask for. Let them begin to memorize short stories and let- 
ters. I giveafew models that may be enlarged on as fast as their 
knowledge of language will permit. Never use an incorrect 
or awkward or even an unusual expression in these models. 
If you cannot express what you wish to say in the forms 
known to the pupils, wait till they have learned the forms you 
wish to use. New words are always permissible, as they are 
easily and quickly learned ; but not parts of speech new to 
them, or sentences whose construction is different from those 
the pupils know. 

Tell them you are going to write a letter. Ask where they 
are, and, as they probably do not know, teach the name of the 
school. The name of the city and the date may be omitted 
in this first letter, and taught after they have received one 
from home. Ask to whom they would like to write, and get 
them to suggest the letter by talking to them. You ought to 
be able to get something like this: 

ScHOoL For THE DEar. 
Mamma. 


I write a letter. I love mamma. I love papa. I like cake. I like 
milk. I like butter. I eat bread. I love Miss ———. I obey Miss 
——- . Ithrow a ball. I play. I sleep. I read a book. I want a 
nickel. Mamma loves me. Papa loves me. I like school. 

JOHN JONES. 


Ask them if they would like to copy this nicely and send it 
tomamma. Tell them how delighted and astonished she will 
be to get it. Make a great treat of this letter-writing. Hold 
it out as a reward for working hard. Properly taught and 
not too often used, there is no exercise in language more 
valuable ; but it is only fair to say that there is nothing that 
takes more of the teacher’s time and patience. When the letter 
is finally mailed, a note from the teacher should go with it, 
explaining the lack of adjectives, but it will probably so de- 
light “‘ mamma ” that she will hardly notice their absence. 

Ask them to write about Fred. Ask them questions about 
Fred. Ask them all sorts of questions about him and let them 
write the answers, and give any other information they have 
about him. If Master Fred has been in any mischief, it will 
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probably come out; and if he is sensitive, there will probably 
be some assertions, such as “ Fred eats a snake,” intended to 
work upon his feelings. You may have what they produce 
copied nicely and studied for a memory-lesson. 

Or tell them to write what they see in a picture, and get 
them to give a short description of it, as: A man whips a 
boy. A boyecries. Adog barks. Abhorseruns. I seea tree. 
I see a fence, etc. In all cases where you have put the work 
on your slate make them spell or read it through a time or 
two; rub it out, and tell them you want them to reproduce 
it. Let their individuality have the fullest possible range in- 
side of the language they know, get their language right, and 
have their own corrected work committed to memory. They 
know its meaning, for it is their own ideas, and studying the 
language that expresses those ideas goes far toward making 
that theirs, also. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
FRANCIS DEVEREUX CLARKE, M. A., 
Superintendent of the Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 


MANUAL ALPHABETS IN AN ORAL SCHOOL.* 


A piece of litmus-paper is in chemistry considered a satis- 
factory means of determining whether or not a given solution 
is acid or alkaline. Unfortunately there is no recognized test 
that may determine the name by which any method of instruct- 
ing the deaf should be designated. The man or woman who 
could introduce into our nomenclature a universally accepted 
definiteness of terms would indeed be a benefactor, as a great 
deal of unprofitable discussion is now occasioned by misunder- 
standing terms. Among the terms which the profession are not 
unanimous in defining is the word oral as applied to a school for 
the deaf. There are undoubtedly many present who would be 
dissatisfied with a definition which would make the instruction 
in an oral school dependent in any wise upon a manual alpha- 
bet. To these the title of this paper is necessarily a paradox. 
Because if we assume that an oral school is to be characterized 
by having its instruction given wholly through or by means 

* Read at the Fourth Summer Meeting of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, Chautauqua, New York, 
July 10, 1894. 
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of speech supplemented by the printed page, then it is ap- 
parent that the very instant a manual is allowed to become a 
part of the school-room method the word ora/ must be dropped. 

No hint or suggestion regarding the manner of treating this 
subject having been given by the Program Committee, a very 
large scope is left for the exercise of discretion. It will, how- 
ever, be taken for granted that the questions which the Com- 
mittee wish to have considered are these: In what manner and 
to what extent may manual alphabets, orthographic or phonetic. 
advantageously become a part of a system of instruction for 
the deaf, whose ultimate end is to give to the pupil a high de- 
gree of mental development and at the same time the attain- 
ment of the art of speech-reading and the power of speech? 

Although the exact counterpart of the system which I shall 
unfold may not exist, the larger part of the method submitted 
is founded upon facts which have stood the crucial test of 
years of experimental use at the Rochester School, and the 
writer believes the rest may be reasonably deduced from facts 
already well established. 

The school life of a deaf child, so far as speech is concerned, 
may be broadly divided into two periods, the length of either 
one of these depending largely upon the child’s natural ability 
and aptness for the acquisition of speech. The first period 
may be called the kindergarten, or infantile period,—the period 
of involution,— during which the child is being prepared and 
trained for the use of spoken language. The second may be 
variously designated, but perhaps may most suggestively be 
called the spoken language, or speech period,—the period of 
evolution. 

Before entering school the little deaf child has vaguely real- 
ized the pitiful fact that he is a separate factor in the family 
life, not a component part of the home circle as are his hearing 
brothers and sisters, who, with the other members. of the 
family, have a medium of fluent communication with which 
he is not conversant,—and he dimly realizes the lack of com- 
radeship. Joys and sorrows which are shared by the others 
he ponders with questioning eyes, little comprehending their 
causes. 

However, on entering school, the child finds himself sur- 
rounded by playmates, care-takers, and teachers who commu- 
nicate with one another as do the friends at home; but, to his 
surprise, he finds that, unlike the home friends, these have a 
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peculiar means of exchanging thought by a significant play of 
the fingers. Interest is thoroughly aroused when it dawns 
upon him that there is a graphic means of communicating wit h 
his fellows. The manual alphabet is thus presented at the 
time when thought is awakening and there is need for its ex- 
pression. As he receives language through sight only, and as 
the manual presents it in a more readily discernible form than 
when spoken, the child is taught simple sentences first through 
manual spelling, and after he understands their meaning he 
is taught to read them on the lips. Before many days have 
elapsed he gains a small manual vocabulary which is the be- 
ginning of the grand transformation that is to make him a 
social being, consciously receiving and imparting ideas,—aware 
of his birthright as a child of God and a brother of man. In 
acquiring this vocabulary he does not experience the laborious 
process of learning letters, combining letters to form words 
and combining words to form sentences; but is taught from 
the very first to give the unit of thought upon the hand 
without special attention to the number or form of the manual 
positions. Constant practice in finger-spe)ling disciplines the 
eye, sharpens the perceptions, and concentrates the attention ; 
and the manual is equally valuable in cultivating the imitative 
faculties. So readily can idiomatic forms of English be ex- 
pressed by manual spelling, so easily is this means of com- 
munication mastered by a child of ordinary capacity, and so 
adequately does it enable him to express himself that his face 
soon becomes radiant with the light of awakened thought. 
With the expanding of conscious intelligence, life becomes 
full of interest as the child realizes that the finger-play is 
orthographic,—corresponding to the printed page. And be- 
cause the form of spelling is orthographic he readily learns 
to express with pencil the thoughts which he spells, and ere 
long is able to send the first letter to father or mother. Imag - 
ination pictures the joy of his parents on receiving this first 
communication, and self-respect is nourished by the conscious- 
ness of newly acquired power. The eagerly expected letter 
that comes in reply to this first epistolary effort imparts an 
added zeal to the child in his school work. 

During this period fully one-half the time in school is spent 
in the training of powers of observation and perception, and in 
exercises in speech-reading and speech. As observation must 
be somewhat active before the imitative faculties can be aroused, 
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speech-reading exercises precede those for the teaching of 
speech. Not until there is a voluntary effort on the part of 
the child to imitate the movements of the teacher’s lips does 
she try to induce the child to speak. The little one is uncon- 
sciously led to want to speak before there is any attempt to 
teach him to do so. 

With the quickening of the observant and imitative faculties 
begins in earnest his systematic training for life, since “ he is 
not to lead an isolated life, but must take his place among his 
fellows, to work as one force among many forces.” Should it 
be conceded that he is under educational conditions most 
favorable for all round development, it will be apparent 
that the requirements of the case are not met unless the 
methods of instruction reveal to him the mysteries of the sig- 
nificant movements of the lips which he observes all about 
him. The object of the teacher is, therefore, 

1st. To arouse and develop thought—“ clear, strong, think- 
ing, reasoning mind.” 

2d. To give the child the media through which thought may 
be expressed. 

3d. To give him assurance that the advancement he is mak- 
ing day by day in speech-reading and speech is putting him 
in touch with the world of hearing people and fitting him for 
the ‘retirement of dependent love” which makes home the 
“rallying place of the affections "—the heart’s repose. 

Edward Everett Hale somewhere says: “The great idea of 
the present century is the togetherness of the human race.” 
Is it strange, then, that the measure of the child’s happiness is 
full when he returns to his parents for the first time and per- 
ceives their joy as he greets them with unsealed lips, for no 
other utterances are so musical to the parent’s ear as are the 
first words of the deaf child: “ Papa, I love you; I am not 
dumb.” This is a crisis in the child’s life. The parent's 
joy over these first spoken words is an inspiration which car- 
ries with it the assurance of success. Nor is there any expe- 
rience in his history which shapes future effort more positively 
than does this first home going. 

He discovers that the games carried on through speech and 
speech-reading which were found so attractive at school have 
not only given him to his home, but they have given his home 
to him, since he is able to speak so as to be understood and 
to understand much that is transpiring about him. This first 
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vacation is a step out of organized play into a life of active 
helpfulness. He vies with hearing brothers and sisters to do 
mother’s bidding ; his eyes watch her lips most eagerly, and his 
willing feet obey her behests most promptly. Children who 
have not been separated from their parents may sometimes 
weary of homely acts of service, but our little deaf boy who 
is fond of saying while at school, “I help my mother when I 
am at home,” is now happy in demonstrating the truth of this 
assertion. 

It is said “ Nature has been the great teacher of the world, 
and the question has been and still is how to bring her into 
the schools of men.” If we assume that the teacher succeeds 
in her efforts to reach the heart of Nature, and is guided by 
her in dealing with the little one, it follows necessarily that 
the child under consideration is taught speech-reading and 
speech scientifically. As the spelled language conveys from 
the start a complete thought, so the spoken language is from 
the outset made up of simple sentences which express the 
child’s wants or the thought that he desires to make known 
at the time. It is not expected that the spoken language will 
keep pace with the ability to express thought by means of 
finger-spelling. When the pupil is not busy with speech work 
he is with teachers who conduct their exercises through man- 
ual spelling or writing. Not less than half the time, however, 
is spent with persons whose constant effort it is to confirm or 
create confidence in his ability to speak and to understand 
speech. 

As the mother accepts every endeavor of the young hearing 
child to speak, so the teacher encourages every effort of the 
little deaf learner, and so far as possible grasps the thought 
and responds to it, no matter how faulty the utterance may 
be. Not until the child gains some confidence in himself does 
the teacher correct his speech. Early endeavors, though they 
lack in precision, do not lack in continuity, and the teacher 
perceives that it will be an easier task for her to correct im- 
perfect speech when once the child has the desire and conscious 
ability to give vocal utterance to his thought than it will be 
to get the ready flow of speech if the thought is first directed 
toward isolated elements. She devises a game by means of 
which the child, unconsciously to himself, acquires the ability 
to form all the elements of speech, and in due time she reveals 
to him the meaning of the game and explains to him the power 
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he already possesses of rendering his speech clear and exact.* 
Ere the little one leaves the kindergarten he learns the Phonetic 
Manual, through which he has a graphic representation of 
every utterance he can have occasion to make. This reveals 
the significance of the peculiar form of spelling which he has 
heretofore observed in the intercourse of the older pupils at 
the table, and he is made to realize that a self-corrective and 
reciprocally corrective power is literally placed in his hands. 

Thus we find the child at the close of the first or infan- 
tile period in command of idiomatic English through ortho- 
graphic spelling, able to read and enjoy books, capable of 
corresponding with absent friends,—even looking forward 
with pleasure to the day for home writing,—alert mentally 
and physically, and full of interest in the phases of nature 
and all natural objects, wide awake to the events transpiring 
about him; in fact, “something far better than a saint—an 
eager, intelligent child.” 

Thus equipped the lad enters the second stage, or the period 
of spoken language, which is the period of evolution. He 
feels this to be an important epoch in his career. He is no 
longer a child in his own eyes. The teacher desiring to take 
advantage of this attitude of the youth’s mind toward himself 
and to turn it to the best account assures him that he will 
soon be able to recite lessons orally and to carry on conversa- 
tion with hearing people through speech-reading and speech. 
Henceforth she keeps ever before his mind this paramount 
aim and purpose, that he is to become an English-speaking 
man. With this in view all his school work is planned. Noth- 
ing new in speech forms needs to be presented, as he has ac- 
quired all the elements and been drilled upon combinations 
while in the kindergarten. Possessing ability to speak and 
having before him much of the time the visible forms of vocal 
utterance either upon the lips or upon the hand, he gradually 
inclines to speak more and more, because this emphasizes to 
others as well as to himself the fact that he is no longer a 
kindergartner, but a member of the advance-department. The 
pronunciation of unfamiliar words is easily conveyed to him 
through the Phonetic Manual, as this represents the elements 
of speech which he has already mastered. Moreover, the 


*Such a game as the one here referred to was devised by the writer 
in 1892, and has since been used in the kindergarten of the Rochester 


School with gratifying success. 
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blending of speech elements is suggested to the eye by the 
transition from one manual position to another. Although 
text-books are now placed in his hands, but little time is re- 
quired to teach the pronunciation of new words that may occur 
in lessons from day to day, as the phonetic positions upon the 
hand clearly present the correct pronunciation to the eye. 

In due time our young student is promoted into the gram- 
mar grade, where part of his exercises are conducted through 
speech-reading and speech, and though a manual is used in 
certain class-rooms, the teacher invariably calls upon the mem- 
bers of the class in turn to speak all that is spelled. In fact 
this is the case whenever there are general exercises which 
render it advisable that the medium of intercourse should be 
rapid and exact. The manual alphabet is used at morning 
prayers, in chapel, and in prayer-meeting, and one or more 
voices follow all that is spelled. When the Lord’s Prayer or 
a familiar psalm or a favorite hymn is spelled a full chorus of 
voices keeps pace with the nimble play of the fingers of the 
leader. 

Time tries the troth in everything. What takes place after 
the pupil leaves school, what merited success and esteem he 
may win when drawn into competition with the hearing for 
honor, position, or a livelihood, must ultimately determine the 
practical worth of any system of instruction. So, here, 
though our student, mayhap greatly to the regret of his 
teacher, is enticed or compelled to leave school before he has 
finished the High Class, we must follow him beyond the pale 
and influence of the institution if we would judge of the insti- 
tution’s methods. We have watched the little congenitally 
deaf child awaken and grow under the expanding influence of 
the kindergarten ; we have seen the eager lad enter the gram- 
mar department; and finally the time comes to bid God-speed 
to an intelligent thinking young man, well equipped with the 
ability to read the lips and to speak. If we assume that even 
before leaving school his efficient vacation work upon the paper 
published in his native place has elicited an invitation to oc- 
cupy the editor's chair ; and if in forecasting the future we see 
him thrilled with pride to be generally regarded as a semi- 
mute or mistaken for a hearing person, or behold him, as the 
years go on, successful in business affairs, having a high repu- 
tation among bankers and lawyers, who consider him the ablest 
business man in town; and furthermore if we find him gener- 
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ously devoting his hard-earned leisure moments to literary 
work, and, with his deaf wife, pursuing a post-graduate course 
of study in connection with the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, we shall be assuming and forecasting nothing 
more or different from what is found in the history of the out- 
side and after life of one who has gone from a school for the 
deaf, which in a practical way may be regarded as illustrating 
the value of Manual Alphabets in an Oral School. 
HARRIET E. HAMILTON, 


Instructor in the Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THE OVERTURE FROM THE CONVENTION TO THE 
ASSOCIATION.* 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It may be said of institutions and associations of men, as of 
individuals, that “some are born great, some achieve great- 
ness, while others have greatness thrust upon them.” Few 
organizations have been so favored as the American Associ- 
ation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, which 
was born great—with a gold spoon in its mouth, so to speak, 
thanks to the generosity of its distinguished founder, Profes- 
sor Bell; which has achieved greatness in the four short years 
of its brilliant and eminently successful career, and which now 
is about to have added greatness thrust upon it, if it is not 
too coy to accept the proffered honor. 

In considering the suggestions which have been made to 
the Association by the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, it is important that a clear understanding should be 
had, at the outset, as to what is proposed in the Overture. It 
is neither a union, nor an amalgamation, nor an alliance, nor 
even the formation of a new association which shall take the 
place of two already existing. It is a proposition from one 
existing organization to another that the latter shall so en- 
large the scope of its objects, and so modify its name to suit 
this extension of its sphere, as to render the further existence 
of the former unnecessary. 


* An address delivered at the Fourth Summer Meeting of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, Chautauqua, 
New York, July 7, 1894. 
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In 1890 a number of members of the Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf effected the organization of an 
association which undertook to do, on an extended scale, the 
work of one of the sections or departments of the Convention. 
Having pushed forward this special object of promoting the 
teaching of speech to the deaf for three years with energy and 
much success, the Association, through a bulletin of its presi- 
dent, issued in August, 1893, declared its purpose to occupy 
a much broader field of operations than before in the follow- 
ing language: 

The name of the Association indicates its purpose, but its desire is to 
do all it can to advance the most practical education of those who are 
speechless. * * * In its summer schools it encourages essays, dis- 
sertations, and discussions upon all subjects appertaining to the educa- 
tion of the deaf. 


The Overture, in quoting the foregoing paragraph, very 
justly adds: 

A broader platform than this could hardly be asked for an association 
that should embrace in its membership all American instructors of the 
deaf. 

The proposition of the Convention in its Overture is to take 
the Association at the word of its president, and it asks noth- 
ing more than that the Association shall modify its name and 
amend its constitution so as to give legal effect and permanent 
force to the declarations of its president in his bulletin. This 
done, the Convention proposes to terminate its own existence, 
satisfied that the Association under its new name and in the 
enlarged scope of its operations can and will do for the cause 
of the education of the deaf in America all that the Convention 
could do if it were to be continued. 

That this is the declared purpose of the»Convention there 
can be no doubt, for the report of the Standing Executive 
Committee, approved by the unanimous vote of the Conven- 
tion at its meeting in Chicago in July, 1893, closes as follows: 

Your committee therefore recommend that the Convention make over- 
tures to the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, looking to such a change of name, with an enlargement of 
objects, as shall render further meetings of the Convention unnecessary. 

Having now a clear understanding of the import of the 
Overture, let us consider some of the objections that have 
been raised against its acceptance by the Association. 

In a letter to the Standing Executive Committee, dated 
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January 5, 1894, the president of the Association speaks of a 
difficulty growing out of the publication of the American 
Annals of the Deaf, and says the Association could not prop- 
erly assume the responsibility of conducting it, nor of levying 
the assessments on the institutions which are necessary to its 
support. That this need cause no embarrassment will be seen 
at once when it is remembered that the publication of the Ax- 
nals was revived in 1868 by the First Conference of Principals, 
and was carried on for two years under the direction of an 
executive committee of the Conference. By the action of the 
Convention of 1870 at Indianapolis, the committee of the 
Conference became the committee of the Convention, and by 
action of the Conference of 1888 at Jackson, Miss., the com- 
mittee of the Convention became also the committee of the 
Conference. Now, if the Association accepts the Overture of 
the Convention, and takes such action as will ‘‘ render further 
meetings of the Convention unnecessary,” the responsibility 
and authority for the publication of the Annals will naturally 
fall back on the Conference of Principals, where it was from 
1£68 to 1870, and will proceed under the immediate manage- 
ment of the committee of the Conference, which is at this 
time identical with the committee of the Convention. And 
no proposal has come from any source that the Conference of 
Principals should discontinue its meetings. 

It has been objected in certain quarters that the proposed 
change in the name and scope of the Association will be likely 
to affect unfavorably the cause to promote which it was estab- 
lished, namely, the teaching of speech to the deaf. This is a 
very serious consideration, and, if good ground for the objec- 
tion can be found, the proposals of the Overture might properly 
be declined. But many members of the Association are satis- 
fied that the cause of speech-teaching can be more effectively 
advanced as one of the most important objects of an associa- 
tion embracing the entire profession of instructors of the deaf 
in America, in a harmonious whole, than in an association de- 
voted only to this one object, which may under certain entirely 
possible contingencies come very far short of uniting all the 
instructors of the deaf in America in its support. For it 
should be kept prominently in mind that should the Associa- 
tion decline to adopt the propositions of the Overture, the 
Convention of American Instructors will, without doubt, meet 
at an early day and take measures for the organization of an 
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association which would do the work and occupy the field now 
generously offered to this Association. 

And it must not be lost sight of that a refusal by the Asso- 
ciation of the most liberal offer that could possibly be made 
by the Convention would be likely to inspire in the minds of 
the members of the latter feelings not altogether friendly to- 
ward the Association. So that, between the new Association, 
certain to have a much larger membership than the last Con- 
vention, and the existing Association, there would have been 
sown, at the very start of the new organization, seeds of dis- 
sension, the fruitage of which might prove far from helpful to 
the cause of the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf. 

But an exhaustive consideration of the subject before us 
demands that a much broader view should be taken of the 
effects almost certain to follow a rejection of the Overture by 
the Association. The history of religious denominations, 
charitable organizations, educational institutions, business 
enterprises, and many other associations of men that need 
not be named is replete with illustrations of the misfortune 
of duplicated machinery. Not to speak of the rivalries, 
jealousies, and antagonisms which spring up as a matter of 
course when two distinct and independent combinations of 
men undertake to cultivate the same field or draw their sup- 
port and strength from the same constituency, it is not hard 
to see what a distinct loss occurs, as to results, when two 
societies of any sort set out to do a work for the complete 
and satisfactory accomplishment of which one is sufficient. 

And it certainly is not necessary to enter upon any lengthy 
argument to prove that the cause of the education of the 
deaf in America would be far better promoted through the 
existence of one strong association—such as this would be, 
were the suggestions of. the Overture carried into effect—than 
by two, neither of which would submit to be relegated toa 
secondary place; each of which would be duplicating, to 
a greater or less extent, the work of the other; and the mem- 
bers of each of which would, according to the unvarying laws 
of human nature, be more or less on the alert to find occasion 
to criticise or condemn the work, the policy, or the aims of 
the other. 

But, leaving generalizations, let us consider the ideal ar- 
rangement under one organization, and see how nearly this 
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may be attained by the Association, if it acts favorably on the 
Overture. 

Nothing would be easier than for the Association to provide 
for a certain number of sections, each with its committee for 
arranging the details of its work. For example, there would 
naturally be a section, first of all, for promoting the teaching 
of speech. 2. A section on aural teaching. 3. A section on 
kindergarten work. 4. A section on language-teaching. 
5. A section on a general course of study. 6. A section on 
the proper use of signs and pantomime. 7. A section on 
school journalism. 8. A section on physical training. 9. A 
section on industrial training. 10. A section on moral and 
religious training. 

The Board of Directors would naturally arrange in general 
as to the meetings of the Association and its sections, but the 
detail work of the latter could be delegated to committees— 
an arlangement which would be useful in two ways: first, to 
utilize the administrative talent of a good many members of 
our profession, and, secondly, to gratify the natural taste of 
the American citizen for holding office. 

And, further, considering the wide extent of the two 
countries to be represented in an “American Association to 
Promote the Education of the Deaf” (the new name suggested 
by Professor Bell, and which I have pleasure in seconding), it 
would be easy for the Board of Management to arrange for 
local meetings or institutes of instructors to suit the con- 
venience of those who might be unable to traverse the con- 
tinent for the sake of attending a general convention. For 
example, occasional meetings might be held, under the charge 
of committees of the Association, in the west, in the south, in 
the east, in the Middle States, on the Pacific coast, and in 
Canada. Under such an arrangement, a unity and harmony 
of procedure would be attained, quite unlikely to occur were 
the field to be occupied by several independent organizations, 
as would undoubtedly be the case should the Association fail 
to take advantage of its present golden opportunity. 

A sentimental objection to the discontinuance of the Con- 
vention has been urged by some, and the desire expressed 
that the quadrennial meetings should be continued. Those 
who take this ground certainly overlook the fact that no such 
meetings as many of us have been permitted to enjoy from 1870 
to 1890, in the hospitable institutions of Indiana, Ontario, Ohio, 
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Illinois, California, and New York, can be expected in the 
future. ‘The profession has grown too large to be entertained 
in any institution as in the past. Moreover, the instructions 
of the Convention at New York to the Standing Executive 
Committee were of such a nature as to make it the first duty 
of the Committee, in case the Overture to the Association is 
finally and definitely declined, to draw up a scheme for the 
organization of an association that shall cover the field here- 
tofore occupied by the Convention. Such an organization, 
duly chartered under the provisions of law, as it undoubtedly 
would be, would differ in many essential particulars from the 
old Convention, which would, from the moment of the birth 
of the new Association, cease to exist. So, in the inevitable 
march of events, the conventions, ever to be honored and re- 
membered with pleasure by all who have enjoyed and profited 
by them, will in any case be known in the future only as mat- 
ters of history. 

If the Association will rise to the occasion, and embrace the 
opportunity now offered it in the Overture of the Convention ; 
if it will make it one of its constitutional objects “to promote 
the general education of the deaf on all practicable and useful 
lines, and to arrange for such meetings, conventions, and con- 
gresses of instructors as may seem likely to prove helpful to 
this end,” no “further meetings of the Convention” will be 
“necessary, and the Association, by its act of acceptance of 
the Overture, will have become the successor of the Conven- 
tion in all essential particulars. 

And if measures shall be adopted by the Association, grow- 
ing out of the acceptance of the Overture, such as to satisfy 
the Standing Executive Committee that the Association will 
be in spirit as well as in fact the successor of the Convention, 
the Committee will be authorized, under the “ power to act ” 
unanimously voted to it at Chicago, to declare that the Asso- 
ciation had so modified its name and enlarged its objects as 
“to render the further meetings of the Convention unneces- 
sary.” And from the moment of such announcement the 
Committee, as representing the Convention, will cease to exist, 
while its life will continue as representing the Conference of 
Principals. 

Having considered and, as we hope, satisfactorily answered 
the objections that have been raised against the policy pro- 
posed in the Overture, let us look at a few considerations which 
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naturally present themselves in favor of the change, besides 
the mere arrangements for the meetings. 

In the work of educating the deaf children of America as it 
is going on to-day there are many matters, besides the pro- 
motion of speech teaching, in which our able President might 
render most helpful service, were the objects of the Associa- 
tion broadened. It is not necessary to mention these in detail. 
But the more important of them will readily occur to many 
minds—such as counsel to be offered to State officers, legisla- 
tive committees, and boards of direction relating to the organ- 
ization and management of schools; the creating of public 
sentiment in favor of liberal appropriations ; the assistance of 
young and struggling schools to secure in full measure the 
objects for which they were established. 

Mr. President and members of the Association, leaving now 
the consideration of arguments in favor of the measure before 
you, which ought to be sufficient in themselves to carry con- 
viction, let me present a few reasons for accepting the pro- 
posals of the Overture which may, perhaps, savor of senti- 
ment—as much, at least, as the impracticable aspiration on the 
part of some to maintain the Convention of the past un- 
changed. And I think it will be seen that these reasons are 
not of trifling value, and that they do not deserve to be con. 
demned because of their sentimental character. 

For nearly a quarter of a century the instructors of the deaf 
in this country and Canada have met together with a harmony 
and a sense of good-fellowship rarely equalled and never sur- 
passed in any professional organization. Teachers of widely 
divergent views as to methods of instruction have joined in 
discussion, sometimes sharp and incisive, but always friendly. 
Differences of opinion and practice have been respected, sin- 
cerity of purpose has never been questioned, and a body of 
intelligent men and women has stood before the world in a 
unity which has been a tower of strength for the cause to 
which it has been devoted. 

I will not say, for I do not believe, that any intention of 
breaking in upon this unity moved the founders of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, when they established this organization four years ago. 
But I do believe that the natural tendency and influence of 
the formation of any such distinct and independent Associa- 
tion by instructors of the deaf is directly towards the disinte- 
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gration of the profession and the weakening of its influence. 
I have already alluded, briefly, to the rivalry, jealousy, and 
antagonism that would be likely to develop were a new, legally 
organized and chartered Association to come into being as 
the successor of the Convention, and I will not speak of these 
in this connection further than to express my firm conviction 
that they would be sure to arise. 

For the averting of this disaster to our profession, not a 
few of its members have given earnest thought, and the 
remedy of making the existing Association the successor of 
the Convention is not a measure of yesterday. Officers of 
both organizations have had serious discussions over the 
matter during more than two years, and in none of the con- 
sultations to which I have been a party have I heard a weighty 
argument presented against the advisability of the so-called 
union. 

It is true, Mr. President, that the Directors of the Associa- 
tion have passed a resolution expressing an opinion to this 
effect, and it is only respectful to them to conclude that they 
had what seemed, at the time of the adoption of the resclu- 
tion, good reasons for their action. 

I said at the opeving of my remarks that the Association, 
born great and having already achieved greatness, was about 
to have added distinction thrust upon it, if it were not too 
coy to accept the proffered honor. Is it too much to hope 
that, in the light and friendliness of the present discussion, 
the coyness which the Directors have thus far manifested 
toward the proposals of the Convention will pass away and be 
succeeded by a disposition to recommend favorable action on 
the generous self-renunciatory offers the Association still has 
the opportunity to accept ? 

In the advance of nations to power and greatness, integra- 
tion, and not disintegration, is the principle which has com- 
manded success. The same is trueof all human organizations 
that have undertaken measures of reform or great beneficence. 
No deviation can be expected in the operation of this princi- 
ple in the cause of the education of the deaf. 

We stand to-day at the parting of the roads. The Associa- 
tion is offered a new banner, under which it may rally, in one 
strong, harmonious company, forces which are likely to scatter 
on divergent lines in the absence of a controlling, unifying 
power. The President of the Association is surely a leader 
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whom any teacher of the deaf, whatever may be his or her 
views, can follow, and under whose benignant and conciliatory 
administration each may be sure of receiving every consider- 
ation that differing opinion or practice could demand. And 
in the arrangement of working committees which has been 
suggested such regard to geographical distribution and variety 
of method could be had as would leave no interest neglected 
in making up the corps of management of the Association. 
So organized, under the new name of the “American 
Association to Promote the Education of the Deaf,” the pro- 
fession of educators of the deaf, justly proud of the history 
it has already made, could look forward with assurance to a 
future of glorious achievements, in comparison with which the 
record of the past would seem but a faint penumbra. 
Mr. President, directors, and fellow-members, can you afford 
to allow the Association to reject its “manifest destiny ” ? 
EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, Pg. D , LL. D., 
President of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE “DEPARTMENT PLAN.” 


In the Annals for June, 1894, an article of special interest 
to some of the teachers of the Minnesota School for the Deaf 
was that of Mr. Francis D. Clarke, on “Classes or Depart- 
ments.” In that article Mr. Clarke arraigns, tries, and con- 
demns in a most able manner the “department plan,” or, as 
we here more familiarly if less accurately call it, the rotary 
system. On the basis of our experience, during one school 
year, with the system under consideration, and with all defer- 
ence to Mr. Clarke’s superior judgment in educational matters, 
I would ask for a rehearing of the case in order to present 
additional testimony. 

“One man’s meat is another man’s poison,” is a homely 
saying that seems to have a fitting application in this instance. 
The department plan, weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing, and abandoned as unsatisfactory, in the Michigan School 
for the Deaf, has met with an exactly opposite experience in 
the Minnesota School. 

It is not my purpose here to present a theoretical treatise 
in defence of the rotary system. I desire simply to lay before 
the profession, through the pages of the Annals, the results 
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of personal experience and observation of the system in actual 
operation during the school year just past. 

It was Dr. Noyes’s idea to give the rotary system a trial in 
our School. During the summer of 1893 he requested me to 
make a classification of the School with a view to the introduc- 
tion of the rotary system. Idid so. The five most advanced 
classes were selected for the experiment. They were graded 
as carefully as possible, and the average number of pupils to 
a class was fifteen—the general average of the whole school. 
The subjects to be taught were Language, Arithmetic, Ge- 
ography, and History. The teacher assigned to each branch 
was the one who was supposed to be best qualified to give 
successful instruction therein. One hour was allowed to each 
class for recitation, except in the case of the youngest ge- 
ography class, which had but half an hour. 

We were handicapped at the outset by the unexpected ill- 
ness of Dr. Noyes, which took from us, during the whole year, 
the benefit of his counsel and experience. Under such a dis- 
advantage we did the best we could, each teacher laboring 
faithfully, determined to give the system a fair and thorough 
trial. 

In May last a meeting of our Teachers’ Association was 
held, and the rotary system was one of the subjects presented 
for discussion. It was put in the following form : 


Tue Rotary System. 

(a) Its advantages. 

(6) Its disadvantages. 

(c) Has our experience with it this year been such as to 
warrant its continuance ? 

(d) Is it advisable to extend it to other classes? 

The teachers had had one month’s notice that the subject 
would be brought up for discussion ; consequently there had 
been ample time for the matter to receive careful considera- 
tion. 

Under the head of advantages, the following are the chief 
points advanced by different teachers: The plan is more sys- 
tematic: it is productive of better work on the part of both 
teacher and pupils; fewer signs are used; the pupils are less 
restless, and more interested in the work; there is better 
order in the class; it is much easier to hold the interest and 
attention of the class; there is greater variety ; it gives better 
preparation on the part of the teacher. 
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Let it be remembered that the preceding is not theory, but 
the result of the practical experience of intelligent teachers 
who had taught rotary classes for eight months. 

The only disadvantages of the system that were noted were 
(1) the loss of time caused during the change of classes, and 
(2) the monotony for the teacher. The first disadvantage was 
owing to the fact that the school-rooms were not supplied 
with clocks, and there was no accurate standard of time, as it 
is a well-known fact that individual watches rarely agree. The 
second disadvantage is hardly worth treating seriously. All 
human activity becomes more or less monotonous; one day is 
practically the repetition of another. This point may be illus- 
trated by the case of the little boy Mark Twain tells about, 
who resolved to keep a diary, commencing with the new year. 
The result was thus: Jan. 1. Got up, washed, went to bed; 
Jan. 2. Ditto; Jan. 3. Ditto; Jan. 4. Do.—until finally he 
gave it up in disgust, with the feeling that “nothin’ never 

happened to him.” 

' The response to the question (¢) was emphatically in the 
affirmative from every teacher who had taught under the sys- 
tem. In regard to question (d), the teachers favored extend- 
ing the system so as to include two or three more classes; but 
they did not think it advisable in the case of primary classes, 
where distinct branches are unknown. 

In addition to the above testimony I hope I may be per- 
mitted to present a few results of personal observation of the 
system. It was a part of my duty to make a personal inspec- 
tion of the work done in the various classes. Therefore, I 
had the opportunity to observe, from day to day, the workings 
of the rotary system in actual practice in the different class- 
rooms. I coliected, for purposes of comparison, a great 
amount of written work of the pupils, in the form of brief 
monthly examinations on various topics. The results of my 
observations are: (1) The teachers of geography and history 
did better work in those branches than was ever done before 
during the period of my connection with the School. (2) The 
teacher of arithmetic did much better work under the rotary 
system than he did when he taught a class. (3) In regard to 
language, it is much harder to institute a comparison; but 
the work done last year under the rotary system was more 
practical, more systematic, and of greater amount in propor- 
tion to the time devoted to it than that done in similar grades 
under the class system. 
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Mr. Clarke claims that there is a considerable waste of time 
in the rotary classes, owing to the fact that the brighter 
pupils get through with their allotted work quickly, and then 
have nothing to do. Our experience does not bear him out in 
this respect. It was quite noticeable to me, in my visits to 
the school-rooms, that the pupils of the rotary classes invari- 
ably appeared to be busier than those of other classes. 

Again, Mr. Clarke lays considerable stress upon the impor- 
tance of the teacher’s individuality. He says: “One objec- 
tion to this plan is that it scatters the teacher's individuality 
among so mary that it is lost or weakened.” I do not exactly 
recognize the force of this reasoning. The individuality of the 
teacher, which I take to mean his character as exhibited in 
word and deed, is not a tangible, material thing that can be 
cut up and divided and parcelled out among a certain number 
of pupils. The influence of a noble character is not weakened 
by being exhibited to many; on the contrary, the larger the 
number who come into contact with that character, the greater 
the good it will do. The larger the area the sunlight falls 
upon, the greater the benefit of its life-giving properties. 

But there is another way of looking at this question. No 
teacher has a perfect individuality. No two teachers have the 
same individuality. Under the rotary system, what is lacking 
in the individuality of one teacher may be supplied by that cf 
another. One teacher may inspire his pupils with a love for 
learning, with an ambition to excel; another may instil in 
them an admiration for all that is grand, noble, heroic; while 
a third, a woman, may round out their characters with a love for 
the beautiful, the gentle, the pure. 

There may be, as there sometimes is, but should never be, 
a teacher whose individuality is not of the’right kind to be 
held before the young. If such be the case, that teacher can 
do less harm under the rotary system than under the class 
system; for the better individuality of the other teachers, to 
whom the class goes daily, can be relied upon to counteract 
the wrong impression. 

The rotary system is yet in an experimental stage in the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf. One year’s experience leads 
us unanimously to favor it. We are going to try it another 
year. Further experience may disenchant us. If so, we shall 
drop it and acknowledge our error. 

I understand that the rotary system is in operation in several 
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other schools—those of Indiana and Kentucky, for instance. 
I should like to hear from those schools the results of their 
practical experience with the system. If favorable, other 
schools may be led to adopt it; if, however, the consensus of 
opinion among those who have tried it is against the rotary 
system, it should be made known, so that other schools may 
be deterred from undertaking an unprofitable experiment. 

We are all searchers after the truth. We want the best. 
Of course, we are inclined to think that our own way is best ; 
that our neighbor is sadly in error. It is human nature to 
believe that “ orthodoxy is my doxy; hetorodoxy is another 
man’s doxy.” But that is an inclination against which we 
must strive, and rather bring ourselves to adopt as our guid- 
ing principle the words of the great apostle, “ Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good.” 


J. L. SMITH, M. A., 
Principal of the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 


“THE MIND OF THE CHILD.” 


Tue psychologist has been more inclined to construct 
children in conformity with some presupposition than to base 
his conclusions upon an accurate observation of children as 
they really are. Educators expect psychology to furnish them 
data on the nature of the young, but the child is either made 
to order or almost wholly ignored. The few “ glittering gen- 
eralities” thrown out to the teacher often confound him; 
without them he would, regardless of nomenclature or any 
recognized method of procedure, learn something from his 
own experience and observation. But many teachers do not 
realize that they are ignorant. Prone to hold their methods re- 
sponsible for all success, they charge failure to a mysterious 
dispensation of Providence—to be plain, the child has no sense. 
Of teachers it may be said, “Ye shall know them by their 
failures.” In all schools are children of sufficient intelligence 
to rise in spite of teacher, in spite of methods or ways; but 
what can we say of the mediocrity and of those below the 
average in ability? Scholarly men and women have grown 
gray in the service, who, after all the years spent in the pres- 
ence of children, cannot sit down and entertain a six-year-old 
girl for five minutes. It seems that these teachers would gain 
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something by absorption, but they are impervious. They see 
nothing; they hear nothing. Their attention is riveted on an 
ideal plane where unreal children perform imaginary func- 
tions. The living child is a strange animal in a foreign land. 
Teachers occasionally so completely forget their own formative 
period that we wonder if God ever blessed them with a child- 
hood. The child is the most important creature on earth, and 
perhaps the least understood. We are not surprised that E. 
W. Scripture complains in the Forum for August: 

It is a trite saying that education must be based on pgychology, but 
no one familiar with our present educational methods would suspect 
that the fact had ever been discovered. Scientific psychologists have 
not troubled themselves about every-day practical affairs, and educators 
have been content with the antiquated English and German psychology 
served up to them. * * * Now that the new psychology has opened 
the way to a new education, we may hope that, before long, thoroughly 
scientific methods of instruction will be introduced; that the worthless 
subjects taught will give place to a training where all the powers of 
mind will be cultivated; that the pounding of facts into the children 
will be replaced by a gentle but thorough development of their natural 
abilities; in short, that school will no longer be a blight to child-life, 
but a fostering institution in which our boys and girls will bloom into 
full manhood and womanhood, fitted to be citizens of our country and 
to succeed in the pursuits and occupations that await them. 


The psychologist of to-day, instead of locking himself up 
where the flow of his logic will be undisturbed, actually goes 
out and studies mankind as mind embodied in flesh and blood. 
His conclusions are the generalizations from exhaustive ex- 
perimentation, and are not quickly formed. This cold-blooded, 
practical way of prying into the soul would have greatly 
shocked the theorists of the past. But we are not yearning 
for theory just at present. One branch of the new psychology 
is child-study. The first three or four years of childhood are 
the most important. If we understand this period we have 
the key to all that follows. Then by a close study of the child 
during the years of school-life the teacher can know somewhat 
of the being with whom he has to deal. 

Professor W. Preyer, of the University of Berlin, kept a 
complete diary from the birth of his son to the end of the third 
year. With one or two trifling exceptions, he made observa- 
tions at least three times a day; and nearly every day found 
some fact of mental genesis to record. The substance of that 
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diary is given in his work, 7’he Mind of the Child.* Of this 
work President G.. Stanley Hall says: 


Among all the nearly four-score studies of young children printed by 
careful empirical and often thoroughly scientific observers, this work of 
Preyer is the fullest and on the whole the best. It should be read by 
teachers and parents even of older children, as the best example of the 
inductive method applied to the study of child-psychology. The devel- 
opment of each sense, and the unfoldment of the power of voluntary 
motion, are traced with great fulness ; and still more attention is devoted 
to the growth of the ability to speak, with a suggestive co-ordination of 
the progressive stages of the decay of the linguistic centres in aphasia 
and allied forms of disease. 


In the introduction to The First Three Years of Childhood, 
Sully objects as follows to our attaching very great importance 
to the results of Preyer’s investigations : 

The obvious defect of a single biographical record is that it cannot be 
taken as typical. As every mother of a family knows, children mani- 
fest striking differences from the very beginning of life. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say the child shows its individuality the very first day 
of its post-natal existence, in the way it takes its nutriment provided by 
nature. 

Upon this subject Preyer says: 

Very great individual differences appear in children of the same 
parents even, but the differences are much more of time and degree than 
of the order in which the steps are taken, and these steps are the same 
in all individuals; that is the important matter. Desirable as it is to 
collect statistics concerning the mental development of many infants— 
the activity of their senses, their movements, especially their acquire- 
ment of speech—yet the accurate, daily repeated observation of one 
child—a child sound in health, having no brothers or sisters, and whose 
development was neither remarkably rapid nor remarkably slow— seemed 
at least quite as much to be desired. I have, however, taken notice, as 
far as possible, of the experiences of others in regard to other normal 
children in the first years of life, and have even compared many of these 
where opportunity offered. 


Preyer’s thoughts on deafness and the deaf entitle his work 
to a place in the library of every school for the deaf; the 
chapters on “ Learning to Speak” and “Speech in the First 
Three Years ” can be studied with much profit. by the teacher 
of articulation. 

A few of Preyer’s generalizations may be of interest to the 
reader : 


*The English translation of Ze Mind of the Child is published in two 
volumes by D. Appleton and Co., New York. Part J. 7'he Senses and the 
Will. Part IL. The Development of the Intellect. They are respectively 
Vol. VIL and Vol. 1X of the ‘‘ International Education Series.” 
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1. The mind of a babe just born does not resemble a tabula 
rasa, on which the senses write their impressions. Memory— 
heredity—has already made many illegible and invisible marks 
upon the tablet. Close observation enables one to read much 
of this writing as the child grows. The babe comes into the 
world with quite a capital handed down from his ancestors. 

2. While the senses are the only gate through which the 
world enters the mind, the babe comes into the world without 
the use of any of its senses. The sense of taste is the first 
to be acquired, but for some time it is unable wholly to dis- 
tinguish taste from smell. The senses develop in the order of 
taste, smell, touch, hearing, sight. 

3. Stubbornness is not a sufficient sign of will; it may be 
an instinctive action. Imitation, however, is a sufficient indi- 
cation of the existence of the will. 

4. There can be thought without language. Language has 
not generated intellect, but intellect invented language. Even 
the new-born babe brings into the world far more intellect 
than talent for language. However, the reacting influence of 
language upon intellect is very great. Only by means of 
verbal language can the intellect give precision to its primitive 
indistinct concepts and develop itself to the highest degree. 

5. Every known form of disturbance of speech in adults 
finds its perfect counterpart in the little child that is acquir- 
ing speech. 

6. The extravagancies of the Froebel methods of occupying 
young children deserve censure. Performances involving the 
early association of motor-images and sound-images do not 
exhibit a superior understanding. These associations are not 
of a logical sort, but are habits from training, and, if numer- 
ous, may retard the development of the intellect. They may 
obstruct the early formation of independent ideas on account 
of the time devoted tothem. Protracted occupation with fine 
work, such as the pricking of paper, sewing, etc., must be in- 
jurious to the eyes. The prolonged strain of looking at near 
objects, even in the best light, is harmful to children from 
three to six years old. 

In what way and to what extent does a deaf child differ 
from a child that can hear? We must know the normal child 
before we can thoroughly understand the defective one. Un- 
fortunately, we do not remember our thoughts, our feelings, 
our volitions, our acts during the first three or four years of 
life. Since we cannot rely upon our own experience, we must 
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study others. Many will bear us record that we have a zeal, 
a zeal according to knowledge; but what can be said of our 
knowledge? We have some knowledge of the forces with 
which we can produce results, but we are painfully ignorant 
of the child who is to be modified—educated. The teacher 
seldom has an opportunity to study children before they enter 
school. He must rely upon the observations of others. 
Preyer gives the biography of one child. Others furnish sta- 
tistics of many children. The teacher should begin work in 
child-observation the first day of school; a record should be 
kept, and entries should be made as often as possible and 
practicable. A few quotations from records made by teachers 
may be suggestive : 

Boy, Irish, aet. 7. Stood drinking water at a sink with his back to 
other people. Was making believe to be drinking in a saloon with his 
feet crossed and remarking on the quality of the drink to the imaginary 
bar-keeper. Paid imaginary money and received imaginary change. 

(4) A bright, good, ambitious worker with a danger in the direction 
of physical weakness. Second Entry.—Physical and nervous conditions 
very bad,— must be guarded morally. 

(6) October 1.—Age 12; excellent powers; good development so far: 
a quiet, thoughtful boy, exercising a good influence. January 23.—In- 
clined to be somewhat uneven in his work; a child who is quite easily 
influenced. March 23.—Improved, but not yet doing his best; does not 
know how to do every-day work; does not sufficiently respect his work. 
May 25.—Manly ; very amiable in character; very thoughtful; he never 
works hard; still lacks purpose in work; improving slowly. 


Last year I made some observations of my pupils in the 
Texas school, but, I regret to say, the book in which they are 
recorded has been misplaced and is at present inaccessible. 
I confined myself principally to tests of the time required to 
commit given exercises to memory, the power of retention, the 
number and character of mistakes in attempted reproduction 
and what seems easiest to remember. [I also tested the pupils’ 
ability to see a joke, and tried to learn what kind of jokes is 
most readily understood and appreciated. Noticing that each 
pupil has a favorite study, I endeavored to find out if the 
pupil’s inclination goes in the same line as his ability ; for in- 
stance, if the pupil has a fondness for arithmetic and dislikes 
geography, does it follow that he has the ability to accomplish 
more in the one study than in the other? These observations 
were incomplete, and to some extent possibly inaccurate, but 
I think my pupils were benefited by even the little work I did. 

HARRIS TAYLOR, 


Instructor in the Pennsyloania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WORDS AND LANGUAGE.* 


I REMEMBER jupon the occasion of a visit at the Clarke In- 
stitution, in response to an inquiry as to what part of the 
work I desired to see, I asked to be taken to a class where I 
could witness language-teaching. ‘ Well,” was the reply, 
“you can see that in every class in the school and at every 
hour of the day.” I think, if we were to compare notes, we 
should all agree that language is the point toward which all 
the exercises of our class-rooms lead; and that, while our 
daily programmes are varied by assigning to the work of the 
several hours such names as Geography, History, Literature, 
and Physics, we could, with equal truth, abbreviate the 
schedule by denoting the work of the first hour of each day 
by the word “ Language,” and that of each succeeding hour 
by ditto-marks. To give our pupils understanding of lan- 
guage, and ability to use it, is our most important school- 
work. True it is, we give attention to articulation, but per- 
fect articulation avails nothing except when coupled with the 
power to use language. We teach writing, but writing is 
meaningless to him who does not understand language, and 
valueless to him who cannot use it. We try to keep always in 
mind the higher aim of education, the development of the 
mind, and its highest aim, the formation of character, and 
yet we realize that it is chiefly by language that we are to 
attain these noble ends. 

The object of education is to assist nature and to enable 
the mind to unfold more easily and more quickly than it could 
without assistance. Whenever, therefore, a question arises 
as to the course to be pursued, the first thing for the teacher 
to do is to consult nature. Nature has laid out the line of 
march ; the marshalling of the forces is left to the teacher. 

If, then, we are to assign such great importance to language- 
teaching, it is of the utmost consequence that in teaching 
language we proceed upon correct lines; and the only way 
to determine what those correct lines are is by the careful 
study of the way language is acquired naturally and under 
normal conditions. The fact that our pupils are not normal, 
and that we must lead them to acquire by one sense what the 


. Read at the Fourth Summer Meeting of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, Chautauqua, New York, 
July, 1894. 
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normal child acquires by another, necessitates a change of 
methods, but not of principles. The road by which the hear- 
ing child travels to the understanding and use of language is 
the road by which we must lead the deaf child to the same 
end. How he shall traverse that road and how he can be led 
most rapidly are questions which we must decide for our- 
selves. 

But nature has marked out the road which we must take, 
and any deviation from that road, however fair the prospect 
that tempts us out of our path, can only result in making our 
journey longer, while it is possible to stray so far from the 
way that we may never reach the end for which we started. 
To do violence to natural principles is to work inevitable in- 
jury. 

But how shall we discover the processes by which the child 
acquires language? Memory cannot recall our own experience. 
To analyze present mental states, to unravel the multitudinous 
threads of mental experience and trace them back through the 
labyrinth of windings which has been forming every hour from 
babyhood down to to-day, is a task too momentous to under- 
take. But itis possible, by studying the child and his environ- 
ment, to determine the course of his progress with quite as 
much accuracy as though we could recall our own baby expe- 
riences. 

It is possible to divide the processes by which the normal 
hearing child acquires language into three periods, each period 
marking the beginning of a new process. These three periods, 
however they may differ in the time of their beginning in dif- 
ferent individuals, are, in every case, distinct and separable. 
For reasons which you will readily see, I shall call these 
periods, first, the Associational ; second, the Receptive; and, 
third, the Expressive. The first or associational period begins, 
we may suppose, soon after birth; the second or receptive 
period, at an uncertain time, usually about the end of the first 
year ; and the third or expressive period, at the time the child 
commences to speak. Do not understand me to mean that one 
period terminates when the other begins, for the processes 
which distinguish these three periods, when once begun, con- 
tinue throughout life. Thus throughout the greater part of 
child-life and the entire adult-life these three processes con- 
tinue side by side. 

During the first or associational period language conveys to 
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the child no meaning whatever. He hears it as a succession 
of varying sounds and, at the same time, perceives certain 
states or changes of environment. Notice, please, that he dis- 
tinguishes no words as such, but simply feels the sensation of 
a sequence of sounds of a greater or less length. We may 
justly assume that he perceives the sentences or collections of 
sentences spoken together as units. He hears the expressions, 
“ Johnny, shut the door,” “ Johnny, bring me the newspaper,” 
expressions to him entirely meaningless, and, in connection 
with those sounds, he sees Johnny shut the door and bring 
the newspaper, though he may not be conscious of the mean- 
ing of the movements which he sees. Gradually, however, 
after hearing innumerable repetitions of the same phrase or 
similar phrases, he begins to associate certain series of sound- 
sensations with certain states or movements in his environ- 
ment. Now, when he hears a given sequence of sounds, it 
suggests to him the corresponding state or change in his sur- 
roundings or in himself: he looks for that suggested state or 
movement, and is doubtless pleased to find his expectation 
realized. 

When this point has been reached, the child has already 
begun to understand the meaning of language, and has 
entered upon the second or receptive period. During this 
period, and, in fact, from this time forward, language has for 
him a meaning. He receives ideas from what he hears. It 
goes without saying that he does not understand all he hears ; 
in fact, at the beginning of the receptive period, he under. 
stands but very little; but his powers of association are in- 
tensely active, and very rapidly the field of his understanding 
of language widens. Let me emphasize the fact that up to 
this time he is aware of no such thing as a word. A single, 
isolated word he has rarely, if ever, heard, and such would 
convey to him no idea whatever. What he does understand 
is the meaning, not of words, but of phrases or sentences as 
wholes. 

And now begins a process as significant as it is beautiful. 
So far as we know, it is the first process of deductive reason- 
ing which the mind performs. Heretofore the child has 
simply heard sentences and received the suggestions asso- 
ciated with them; but now he begins to discriminate, to com- 
pare the phrases he has heard, one with another ; and, at the 
same time, to compare the facts in his environment which are 
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the correlatives of those phrases; and, as a result of these 
comparisons, he finds that a certain set of phrases have one 
sound in common, and the corresponding suggested circum- 
stances have one object or action incommon. To make my 
meaning clear, I will cite an instance of what I mean. 
Throughout the child’s previous life he has been hearing such 
sentences as these: “ Does baby see mamma?” “ Does baby 
want to come to mamma?” “Mamma has gone away,” “ Mamma 
is coming,” and a thousand others of the same kind. At first 
he perceived these as wholes and, by association, learned their 
meanings; and now he begins to compare them one with 
another. And what does he discover? He discovers that 
these sentences have one sound in common, one common fac- 
tor, namely, the sound “mamma.” He then compares the 
ideas which he has learned to associate with those sounds. 
And what does he discover? He discovers that those ideas 
have also a common factor, and that factor is his mother. 
The last step is to couple the common factor of the sentences, 
the sound “mamma,” with the common factor of the cor- 
relative ideas, the person, his mother, and he has his first 
knowledge of a word. 

In the same way the child proceeds to pick out other single 
words which are common to several sentences, until he has 
practically split up into words all the language with which he 
is familiar. And now, with the beginning of the third or ex- 
pressive period, begins another most beautiful process. At 
first he has looked upon sentences as wholes, much as he might 
look upon a collection of toy houses, each sentence represent- 
ing a building by itself. True to those impulses which are at 
once the instincts of the child, the scientist, and the philoso- 
pher, he has proceeded to demolish those houses to find out 
what they are made of; and, having broken them up into their 
constituent parts, he has at hand the materials with which to 
construct new houses of his own, which he will fashion after 
the models of the original structures. He has first viewed the 
sentences as wholes; he has then broken them up into their 
coustituent words; and, having done this, he has at hand the 
materials with which he now proceeds to construct sentences 
of his own after the original models. And so begins the ex- 
pressive period, which continues so long as the child, the youth, 
the man continues to express thought in words. 

The lesson which nature teaches us through this analysis 
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of child experience is this: That connected language is the 
first thing which the child grasps, and that words are a de- 
duction from language. The child must understand language, 
in the sense of connected sentences, and must deduce his un- 
derstanding of words from the part they take in language as 
a whole. Then, having deduced the meaning of words from 
language, he may make use of words to construct language of 
his own. 

This practice of deducing the meaning of words from the 
meaning of language is not confined to childhood. We often 
do the same thing in reading and in ordinary conversation. 
We call it judging the meaning of a word from context. There 
is hardly a mental process more common or more simple. I 
will give you a sentence containing a word you never heard 
before; and, to make sure that you never heard it, I will rep- 
resent it, as we do the unknown quantity in algebra, by the 
letter “ x.” 

“ John always tries to do his duty; he is an ‘x’ boy.” 

From this sentence alone you get immediately an approxi- 
mate idea as to what “x” means. You may not be sure 
whether it has the force which we express by the word “ good,” 
or “ faithful,” or “ obedient,” but you have a general idea of 
its significance. If I were to use it in several expressions, 
each time you heard it, judging from its connection, you 
would gradually restrict its meaning until at last it would 
convey to you a single, definite, specific idea. 

This is not an unusual or an artificial process. It is the 
process which you have used in grasping the meaning of 
almost every word you know. How many words in your 
speaking vocabulary did you learn out of a dictionary? Or 
how many were ever defined for you? Not’ one per cent., I 
will warrant. Yet every word which you understand or use 
to-day, which was not so acquired, you have learned by de- 
duction in the manner which I have indicated. 

There are two ways of teaching language which I have 
observed in schools, and, I am sorry to say, I have seen much 
more of the wrong way than of the right. One is by leading 
the child to deduce his understanding of words from the re- 
lation they hold to language—the process of which I have just 
been speaking ; the other is by giving the child a knowledge 
of single words and trying to build up his understanding of 
connected language by taking the sum total of the individual 
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ideas. One is an analytical process, passing from the whole to 
the parts; the other is a synthetic process, passing from the 
parts to the whole. One is the order of nature ; the other is 
the reverse. By following the one way we lead the child by 
the straight road which nature has marked out; by following 
the other we may think we are taking a short cut cross-lots, 
but we are surely starting in a direction which will never lead 
to the desired end. By the one process the understanding of 
language grows naturally, like a tree; to pursue the other 
course is like collecting sticks, placing one in the ground as 
a trunk, fastening others to it as branches, and fixing upon 
the branches leaves and blossoms; and the grasp of language 
attained in the one way resembles that gained in the other 
very much as the living tree resembles its artificial counter- 
part. 

I have watched the workings of a school where language is 
taught exclusively by this building-up process, and I have 
never seen a person so educated who had any adequate under- 
standing of English. And the same thing is seen when we 
try to learn Latin by the ordinary college method. A person 
learning French by the modern natural methods can get a 
good knowledge of the language and the ability to speak it 
in, say, a year or two years. But did you ever see any one 
who attained a speaking knowledge of Latin in two, four, six, 
or twenty years? I never did. One can learn to translate 
Latin by the usual methods, but never to use it spontaneously. 
And the difference is not in the language—it is in the methods 
employed in teaching it. The college gives the student first 
a dictionary ; second, a grammar, and, third, a reader. It 
begins by defining words, and attempts to give the student 
understanding of connected language by asking him to com- 
bine the ideas of the individual words. We do the same thing 
with our pupils when we give them the meanings of words 
and ask them to derive the meaning of a sentence by taking 
the sum total of the word ideas, or when we attempt to explain 
a sentence by defining its constituent terms. 

No idea could be more erroneous than that of supposing 
that by thus teaching words we can teach language. You 
might just as well show a savage, brought up in the woods, a 
nail, a brick, a piece of wood and some plaster, tell him to 
take the sum total of those ideas, and expect bim to have 
a clear idea of a house, as to tell a child the meaning of 
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the individual words of a sentence and expect him to derive 
the force of the sentence as a whole. The sentence, like the 
house, is, as it were, an organic structure, and as such has 
characteristics which are not present in the materials of 
which it is made. The sentence is a chemical compound into 
which the words enter as elements, thereby losing, to a cer- 
tain extent, their individuality and uniting to form a new 
substance, different in character from its constituent elements. 
The sentence as a whole has a significance which is not the 
sum total of the word-ideas and which cannot be found in 
them. 

If you need any proof that you can understand the word 
in a sentence and yet not understand the sentence as a whole, 
let me read you the opening sentence of Tacitus’s “ Life of 
Agricola.” This is made up of very common words, and those 
of you who have any knowledge of Latin will readily under- 
stand the words as I read. And yet you will pardon me if I 
say that, while you may understand this sentence by studying 
and translating it, I do not believe that one of you who is not 
already familiar with it will readily grasp its meaning. 

Clarorum Virorum facta moresque posteris tradere, antiquitus usita- 
tum, ne nostris quidem temporibus quamquam incuriosa suorum aetas 
omisit, quotiens magna aliqua ac nobilis virtus vicit ac supergressa est 
vitium, parvis magnisque civitatibus commune, ignorantiam recti et 
invidiam. 

Now let me read you the same sentence in English and it 
will be immediately intelligible : 

The ancient custom of handing down to posterity the deeds and char- 
acteristics of illustrious heroes has not been omitted even in our times, 
indifferent as this age is to its great ones, whenever great and noble vir- 
tue has conquered and overthrown the vices common to great and small 
states, ignorance of the right and envy. 

Now, what is the difference between your understanding of 
this Latin sentence and that of the English? To say that you 
are more familiar with one language than the other does not 
explain it. Is not this the real explanation? In the first case 
you understood the words, but not the language ; in the second 
case you understood both words and language. The deaf 
child taught language by the building-up process, when he 
confronts an English sentence, finds himself in the same posi- 
tion that you occupied respecting the Latin sentence. He 
may be able to define each word, but he does not understand 
the sentence as a whole. 
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It is in connection with this synthetic process of trying to 
make language intelligible that the teacher often resorts to 
definition. Definition, however useful it may occasionally be 
at a later period, should have no place whatever in language- 
teaching. Yet it is astonishing to what extent it is used in 
some of our schools. Here is a question I once heard asked 
by a noted teacher of the deaf. The Geography, with charac- 
teristic modesty and simplicity, had remarked that the buffaloes 
on the western plains had nearly all disappeared. In order to 
draw out the subtle meaning that lay hidden in that obscure 
expression, this clear and incisive question was asked: 

“What has become of—what does become of mean—be- 
come of means where are they now—what has become of the 
buffaloes 

Defining words, during the period of language acquisition, 
does no good and much harm. In fact, I believe it does more 
harm than avy other practice of our schools. The intention 
of defining the words in a sentence is to give the child an un- 
derstanding of the sentence as a whole; but we have seen 
that in this respect it is an utter failure. On the other hand 
this practice does harm in several respects. In the first place, 
defining the force of a word in a sentence limits the meaning 
of that word, in the child’s mind, to its force in that par- 
ticular case; whereas almost every word we use is capable, 
in combination with other words, of assuming many different 
meanings. 

In the second place, by explaining words to our pupils, we 
spare them the effort of deducing their meaning from their 
relation to language as a whole, which is the most valuable 
mental discipline a child can have.. We thus do our pupils’ 
thinking for them, and render them incapable of independent 
thought. Did you ever think what an important factor in our 
mental life guessing is? It is by guessing that we get our 
first idea of the meaning of almost every word in our vocab- 
ulary. To the deaf this faculty of guessing is doubly im- 
portant ; for not only should they employ it in dealing with 
every new word and expression they meet, but speech-reading 
is largely made up of guessing; and, other things being 
equal, the better the guesser, the better the speech-reader. 


* The question is printed with no other marks of punctuation between 
the several clauses than dashes, because, spoken punctuation being simply 
inflection, the only punctuation perceived by the deaf children would 
be that of slight pauses. 
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It is very important that we give our pupils practice in guess- 
ing, and there is no practice so good as that of deducing the 
meaning of words after the natural process which I have in- 
dicated. 

But perhaps the greatest objection to defining words lies in 
the fact that, by so doing, we place an intermediate step be- 
tween the verbal symbol and the thing or acts signified ; 
whereas, in order that language shall be understood and used 
spontaneously, and not as mere translation, it is absolutely 
essential that the mind pass directly from the word to the 
idea To him who rightly understands language a word is 
not the symbol for some other word, but it is the symbol for 
an idea. To use a figure borrowed from myself, teaching 
language by definition is like giving a crutch toa child with 
sound limbs, teaching him to use it and persuading him that 
it is necessary, until at last he is unable to walk without it. 

It is not the intention of this paper to enter into any de- 
tailed account of the methods which I have used, or would 
advise using, in teaching language; but I cannot forbear to 
mention the chief means of language-teaching, namely, read- 
ing. Reading must be the substitute to the deaf child for the 
continuous flow of conversation to which the hearing child 
listens from morning to night ; and if the child can only be- 
come an habitual reader there can be no need of a better sub- 
stitute. 

Notice, now, the difference between children taught language 
by the two general methods which I have described in their 
attitude toward reading. Of course the reading matter will 
be, as it should be, in advance of the pupil, and will contain 
words which he does not understand. When a child taught 
by the deductive or analytical method meets a sentence con- 
taining unknown words, he deals with it in precisely the same 
way in which he has dealt with sentences all his life. He 
grasps the meaning as a whole and deduces his understanding 
of the unknown words from the significance of the sentence 
asa whole. It is the very process which he has been using 
all his life. The child taught language by the synthetic or 
building-up process, on the other hand, deals primarily with 
words and tries to understand the sentence by first under- 
standing the words. The inevitable result is one which we 
have seen, alas, too often. When such a one encounters an 
unknown word, it completely blocks his way and brings him 
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to a dead stop. One so taught cannot read, and it is only with 
the greatest difficulty and with very questionable results that 
he ever learns to read. 

If Professor Hill. of Harvard, had been a teacher of the 
deaf and had referred to our special work, he could hardly 
have spoken more to the point than when, in his Elements of 
Rhetoric, he says as follows : 

The first thing, then, to be done by a man who would learn to speak 
or write well is to enlarge his vocabulary, and the best way to do this is 
to make himself familiar with the classics of his native tongue, taking 
care always to learn with the new word its exact force in the place where 
it occurs. Words may, of course, be gathered from a dictionary, but it 
is far more profitable to study them in the context. For this purpose, 
books that one really enjoys are better than those in which, though in- 
trinsically more valuable, one takes a languid interest ; for the memory 
firmly retains that only which has fastened the attention. 

Reading is the great language teacher ; and it is much more, 
for not only does it give understanding of language and ability 
to use it, but, at the same time, it introduces the child to an 
intimate acquaintance with the greatest minds and hearts of 
all time. 

THOMAS ARTHUR HUMASON, M. A., Px. D., 
of the Wright-Humason School, New York. 


FACT AND FANCY. 


‘Fancy ’s the art of nature, 
Painting her landscapes twice; the spirit of fact, 
As matter is the body.” 

Harpiy a week passes that we do not see in some of our 
Institution papers references to one or the other of the follow- 
ing: 

1. To form the reading habit, and thus give our pupils 
access to the vast world of literature. 

2. To cultivate the sense of humor in the deaf, and thus 
enable them to obtain much pleasure and profit which is now 
beyond their reach. 

3. To employ usefully the time of the bright pupils, espe- 
cially in the younger classes, when they have finished their 
tasks, and the teacher is busy with the slower ones. 

Although much has been written on each of these topics, 
and part of it by some of the brightest minds in the profession, 
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we have reached no satisfactory conclusion. And the facts 
remain that our children are cut off from the beauties of 
literature and the pleasantries of life, and our primary teachers 
are worn out in the constant struggle to devise means of keep- 
ing their classes busy. 

Though these questions differ so widely, it seems to me 
that the same expedient will meet them all. 

Almost the first thing I noticed when, after learning to 
form the letters of the manual alphabet, I went among the 
boys to learn signs and make friends, was their inability to 
appreciate a joke, except of the broadest kind. Indeed, as I 
have since found, in most cases only the crudest kind of prac- 
tical jokes appeal to their sense of humor. 

My next discovery was made during my first attempt to 
amuse the little ones by story-telling. I was fresh from a 
circle of nieces and nephews who had made incessant calls on 
every one within reach for stories. My memory was well 
stocked with the marvellous fairy tales current in the nurse- 
ries of our land. Thinking I was well prepared with material, 
and only needed to learn signs, I went to work. It is need- 
less to speak of the valuable time generously given by other 
teachers in showing me signs, or of the hours spent in the 
privacy of my own room sawing the air and twisting my 
anatomy in the vain endeavor to reproduce the graceful ges- 
tures so carelessly tossed off by the initiated. At last I was 
ready, and, getting all the little ones around me, I began the 
thrilling history of “Jack and the Bean-Stalk.” Everything 
went smoothly for a time, and, noting the nods of approval 
and interest as I told of the sale of the cow and the planting 
of the beans, I began to feel proud of my ability to interest 
them. Verily pride goeth before a fall, for, as I told of the 
wonderful growth in a single night, the emphatic signs of dis- 
approval and disgust showed but too plainly that I had 
failed, and I only saved my reputation by sending Jack fish- 
ing in a neighboring stream. 

Some time after this I struck the rock we all stumble over 
sooner or later—the difficulty of giving our pupils a taste for 
reading. Occasionally we find a boy, or more often a girl, 
who is conscientious enough to wade through volume after 
volume simply because she is told to do so; or another who 
has the dogged perseverance to worry along year after year 
because his teacher says if he will read enough he will learn 
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to like it and thus secure an unfailing source of pleasure and 
profit. Both these pupils will acquire the habit of reading 
if they live long enough, but at « cost which we cannot hope 
to persuade any appreciable number of our pupils to pay. 

Is the difficulty of mastering English sufficient to account 
for this? Surely not. And in saying this I fully appreciate 
what a great and serious obstacle it is. It certainly will not 
account for the fact that deaf children do not, as a rule, ap- 
preciate fairy tales even when told by the most expert sign- 
makers. Undeveloped imagination appears to me to be the 
true difficulty in all three instances. If this is so, then we, as 
teachers, are to blame, and it is our duty to so arrange our 
school-room methods as to develop this faculty to its just pro- 
portions, thus giving our pupils evenly balanced, fully rounded 
minds. I also believe that by so doing we shall greatly dim- 
inish the difficulties in the way of acquiring that much-sought- 
for, but seldom attained, mastery of English. 

Some time ago T had an acute though brief attack of the 
“Natural Method of teaching language.” On witnessing one 
of my spasms my superintendent pityingly administered an 
antidote in the following question: “ Have you not overlooked 
the time at which instruction should begin by this method ?” 
Taking this to my room, I applied it thoroughly and came 
forth cured. But earnest thought is never without good, 
though it may be misdirected. In going back to my own 
childhood as far as I could remember, and studying the 
development of hearing children of my acquaintance, I marked 
the delight with which the hearing. child greets anything 
murvellous. How he will gloat over Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
Hans Andersen, or the “ Arabian Nights.” Remembering my 
unfinished “ Jack and the Bean-Stalk,” I was struck with the 
difference. 

What is the cause ? 

It is now pretty generally conceded that the mind of the 
average deaf child at birth does not differ materially from that 
of his hearing brother. This being the case, we must look for 
the cause of any difference that may afterwards appear in 
some outside influence. 

The cultivation of the imagination of the hearing child be- 
gins in the nursery and continues through childhood and 
youth. The one great means used is the fairy tale. How 
often does the little tot, tired of his toys, come for a story! 
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The more marvellous the better. No fear of disgust because 
the bean-stalk grows too fast! Then when the youngster 
masters the alphabet and begins to spell out words and sen- 
tences his reading is not confined to “A boy runs; a butterfly 
fiies,” nor to the fact which he knows already, that “ John had 
ahorse. The horse was white. John rode the horse every 
day. One day John fell off and broke his arm.” Indeed, the 
chances are that he does not read of any facts for some time. 
On the contrary, he has a brilliantly illustrated book of fairy 
tales put into his hands and is supremely happy,, developing 
his imagination, learning language, and acquiring a taste for 
reading at one and the same time. Then he is called on to 
use his memory and still further develop his imagination by 
telling stories to amuse his younger brother. To do this he 
must draw on one faculty whenever the other fails. 

The deaf child, on the contrary, gets nothing in the nursery, 
and when he comes to school he is given an unmixed diet of 
cold facts about as satisfying to the mind as dry bread to the 
palate. And too often are the tender shoots of his imagina- 
tion nipped in the bud by being told, as the ruthless eraser 
destroys his first feeble attempts at original work, “ That is 
not true,” when perhaps he knew perfectly well the absurdity 
of his statement, “A horse talks.” The chances are, if ques- 
tioned as to the facts, the little fellow’s fingers will go to his 
nose in that inimitable manner in which the younger children 
make the sign for “joke.” A few such experiences are suffi- 
cient to eliminate jokes entirely, or at best to cause them to 
be labelled something like this: “ You eat snakes. Fun.” 

We go on in this way year after year until the time comes for 
our pupils to enter the higher grades and give us some more 
extended original language-work. Then we wonder at their 
lack of imagination and try to cultivate it by giving them 
imaginative literature, which we have carefully taught them 
not to appreciate or understand. Again, all the reading the 
young deaf child gets comes in the guise of work. There is 
nothing attractive about it to him. The average hearing 
child gets very little pleasure from the text-books he uses in 
school, and if he had no other books he would rarely form the 
reading habit. Yet this is just what we expect our children 
to do. For the first years of school they see no books in lan- 
guage they can understand, except their text-books. 

If all imaginative literature were taken from us, even after 
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we had formed the reading habit, and our reading confined to 
cold facts, most, if not all, of us would spend very much less 
time with our books and get infinitely less pleasure and ben- 
efit from them. Does it not seem unreasonable to ask more 
from our pupils than we ourselves are capable of doing? Our 
system of teaching shuts them out of the world of imagina- 
tive literature almost as completely as prison-bars could. 

The remedy I offer is simple, but, like everything else con- 
nected with teaching the deaf, requires time, perseverance, 
and endless repetition. 

I would have the teacher begin as soon as the class can 
follow connected signs and repeat the endless variety of 
nursery tales, fairy stories, folk-lore, etc., that we gloated 
over in our childhood. For what is a first-year class-room 
but a high-grade, well-regulated nursery? As the class ad- 
vances vary the exercise by letting one of their number do the 
story-telling. Then, when they have a few sentences at their 
command, about the middle of the first term perhaps, give 
them the same stories in book form, not manuscript, for we 
want books to be associated in their minds with pleasure and 
not solely with work. The privilege of reading the books 
may, after a little, be reserved as a reward and given to those 
who finish their tasks first. In this way time may be saved 
and the bright pupils be kept pleasantly and profitably em- 
ployed learning language, developing their imagination, and 
forming the reading habit at one and the same time, while 
the teacher is laboring with the slower ones. But by no 
means allow a day to pass without giving each pupil a few 
minutes with the books. 

The sense of humor should be cultivated in much the same 
way. 

The teacher should laugh with and at the pupils and let 
them laugh at him. Let him make himself absurd if neces- 
sary to raise a laugh. Remember that— 

Laughter, whether loud or mute, 
Tells the human kind from brute. 
Laughter is Hope’s living voice, 
Bidding us to make a choice, 


And cull from thorny bowers, 
- Leaving thorns and taking flowers. 


Do we not at present make them take the thorns and leave 
the flowers? Encourage their poor little efforts at jokes by a 
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hearty laugh and they will try again and do better with each 
attempt. 

If this is kept up throughout the school course, with a con- 
stantly rising and broadening class of literature, and more 
refined and better jokes, the reading habit will be formed, the 
pupils’ command of language will be very much greater, and 
their ability to appreciate a joke will be infinitely extended, 
while throughout the course we will get more and very much 
better original work. 

I do not want to give up object-lessons, journals,,or descrip- 
tions. No; we must hold on to Miss Sweet, but let us butter 
the dry bread and add a little syrup occasionally. Do not 
give a single fact the less, but clothe those given more attrac- 
tively. 

More attention should be paid to dialogue, which adds life 
to an otherwise dry language-lesson. 

Nearly all of us have tried to open the doors of the library 
to our pupils and been only partially successful. I think the 
principal difficulty has been that we do not begin early enough. 
When we do begin we have to undo much that has been care- 
fully and conscientiously done by the teacher in the earlier 
years. Itis very hard to develop an imagination that has been 
systematically curbed and beaten back at the time when nature 
intended it should run riot. I know that some will object to 
the fairy-tales on the ground that they inculcate a love for the 
marvellous at the expense of truth, but I hardly think this ob- 
jection worthy of comment. A teacher who cannot impress 
upon his class the difference between the imaginary story and 
the wilful lie had better buy a farm, for he has evidently missed 
his calling. 

Not long ago I read an article in which Mr. Jenkins, of New 
Jersey, congratulated himself that, after a carefully prepared 
version of Walter Scott’s “Talisman” had been given to the 
pupils by finger-spelling, the original was in demand among 
the older pupils. There seemed to be more than a tendency 
on the part of the author to give all the credit for the result 
to the fact that the story had been spelled, but I think it was 
wholly due to the preparation—a work for which I know no 
one better fitted than the estimable superintendent of the New 
Jersey school. 

Now, if the plan outlined above had been followed with those 
pupils, there would have been no need of this new version of 
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such books ; for by the time they had read up to Scott they 
would have been able to take them in the original with but 
very little more help than the average hearing child receives 
in like attempts. 

Of course one can readily see that the plan outlined here 
will be of use only in schools using the “ broad and modern ” 
Combined System. In such schools I believe it would prove 


a blessing indeed. 
THOMAS P. CLARKE, 
Instructor in the Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN AURAL SURGERY. 


THanks to anesthesia, asepsis, electric illumination, im- 
proved surgical instruments, increased knowledge, and in- 
creased operative skill, aural surgery has made great advances 
in the last decade; and it cannot be too strenuously urged 
upon every subject of suppurative middle-ear disease, or of 
increasing deafness due to progressive non-suppurative disease 
of the middle ear, to submit his case promptly for advice, at 
least, to a reputable aural surgeon abreast of the times. In 
the case of children especially, even when the hearing cannot 
be improved, judicious surgery may, without pain, remove 
diseased conditions and leave the ears sweet, clean, and sound, 
thus contributing to the health, comfort, and mental improve- 
ment of many who suffer from noises in the head, vertigo, and 
discharges from the ear. 

Of 4,142 cases of deafness from disease reported by Blake, 
Burnett, and Spenser, about 3 per cent. were due to laby- 
rinthine or “internal-ear” affections, some 25 per cent. were 
due to diseases of the external ear, while 72 per cent., or 2,974 
cases, were due to diseases of the intra-tympanic cavity or the 
middle ear. Herein lies the field of most successful advanced 
aural surgery. 

Kessel of Jena, by the vivisection of animals, etc., discovered, 
in 1871, that the excision of the tympanum and removal of the 
chain of bones in the middle ear did not necessarily destroy 
or even impair the hearing. Acting upon this hint, he re- 
moved the drum head, malleus, and incus with highly favor- 
able permanent results to the hearing in half a dozen cases. 
Between 1881-’85 Lucae reported the results of 53 opera- 
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tions, in all of which the malleus was removed, and in some 
the incus also. In 9 cases the hearing was greatly improved, 
in 19 cases slightly, in 18 there was no change, and in 7, hope- 
lessly bad to begin with, there was a loss of hearing. Stacke 
of Erfurt reports 10 cases of removal of the malleus, all of 
which showed marked gain in hearing. 

Dr. Samuel Sexton, New York, well known to readers of the 
Annals, reports a large number of middle-ear operations since 
1886, with uniformly favorable results of a permanent charac- 
ter. Indeed, he holds that the operation is not only feasible, 
but indispensable in chronic deafness from non-suppurative 
disease of the middle ear, especially where the deafness is pro- 
gressive; and that the operation is even more imperative in 
cases of caries and suppurative disease of the middle ear. 
The dangerous character of the latter form of disease is not 
sufficiently appreciated even by many specialists. 

Dr. Burnett, of Philadelphia, has removed the incus or mid- 
dle bone of the chain of ossicles in a large number of cases 
with exccllent results. Drs. Blake and Jack, of Boston, have, 
since April, 1892, removed the stapes or third bone of the 
chain in more than 80 cases, and no less than 100 cases in all 
have been reported in America and Europe since Dr. Blake’s 
first operation. The first 16 cases reported by Dr. Jack 
showed a remarkable improvement in the hearing, but the re- 
sults in the later cases have not fully sustained the promise 
of the earlier ones. 

The stapes, as Dr. Blake remarks, “holds the key to the 
situation,” for the complete calcareous union of the plate of 
the stapes with the bony margin of the “oval window ” pre- 
vents the transmission of sound-waves to the internal ear. At 
present it seems that the effect of the surgical removal of the 
foot-plate of the stapes cannot be foreseen with sufficient cer- 
tainty to give one much encouragement to undergo the oper- 
ation, while on the other hand the firmness of the adhesion 
renders futile all efforts at detachment short of surgical inter- 
ference. 

While stapedectomy may be rarely resorted to, the advances 
made in aural surgery, the rapidity and painless nature of 
middle-ear operations, and the great benefit to health, to com- 
fort, and, in some cases, to the hearing, resulting from judi- 
cious surgery, call for thorough re-examination of the ears of 
the deaf, and justify the action of the American Association 
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of Otologists in recommending such examination of the ears 
of the pupils in every school for the deaf by competent spe- 
cialists, with a view to mild operative surgery in all cases where 
its need is clearly indicated. There was a time when it was 
the part of wisdom to let the ears severely alone; it is now, 
at least, an open question, the decision of which properly lies 
with the highly trained and conscientious specialist. 

The limits of this paper prevent detailed references to the 
advances in surgery of the ear by Dr. Roosa, of New York, 
Dr. Randall, of Philadelphia, Dr. Urbantschitsch, of Vienna, 
and other otologists of world-wide reputation, whose successful 
achievements in aural surgery are slowly but surely dissipat- 
ing the clouds of ignorance and prejudice in the way of benefi- 
cent progress. The object of the writer has not been to exploit 
the skill of a few aural surgeons to the disadvantage of others, 
but simply to introduce sufficient evidence of the great progress 
in aural surgery to awaken interest in the subject, and to jus- 
tify raising the question whether all has been done that might 
be done for the alleviation of the condition of our pupils 


through skilful surgery. 
JOSEPH C. GORDON, M. A., Pu. D., 
Professor in Gallaudet Coliege, Washington, D. C. 


THE CROSS DEAF AND DUMB SCHOOL. 


Like one or two other schools for the deaf in this country, 
the Cross Deaf and Dumb School at Preston, England, had its 
origin in a mission to the adult deaf. In 1877 the Manchester 
Adult Deaf and Dumb Society spread its mission work to 
North and East Lancashire, and in Preston the seed sown has 
brought forth fruit a hundred-fold. The business of the mis- 
sion was to send the young to school and continue their edu- 
cation when, as youths of fourteen and fifteen, they returned 
to their homes. A wealthy lady of retiring disposition—Miss 
Mary Cross, of Myerscough, four miles from Preston—had her 
attention called to a little deaf and dumb boy now just com- 
pleting his school course at Derby. Though nearly eighty 
years of age, she had never seen a deaf-mute before, nor real- 
ized what deafness and dumbness really mean. She immedi- 
ately became interested in the deaf and dumb, gave a thousand 
pounds to the Preston Branch of the North and East Lanca- 
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shire Deaf and Dumb Society, and afterwards offered five 
thousand towards the establishment of an institution for the 
district covered by the operations of that Society, on condition 
that an additional £2,500 was raised by public subscription. 
At first there was some idea of linking the project with the 
proposed Blind Asylum, and the Organizing Committee, which 
is now on the point of completing its work, was formed of five 
members of the Preston Blind Society, five representatives of 
the North and East Lancashire Deaf and Dumb Society, and 
the five trustees in whose hands Miss Cross had ,placed her 
five thousand pounds. In future the Committee (or the Board 
of Management, as it is to be called) will be elected annually 
by the subscribers. Four years have been occupied in con- 
summating the scheme. First, it was decided that the insti- 
tution should be a school for the young, not a home for the 
old and infirm; then, to keep the blind and the deaf apart. A 
great deal of time was spent in the discussion of building 
plans, systems of instruction (or “ methods,” as you in the 
United States prefer to call them), and the safeguards for 
proper religious training. While we were building castles in 
the air, it was not so easy to get along as it has been since the 
structure began to materialize in brick and stone. But the 
result of the Committee’s work during the last four years 
satisfies all who see it that in the main their efforts have been 
well directed. 

I am writing this sketch in the office of the institution, on 
Saturday evening, the 25th of August, 1894, in fulfilment of a 
long-standing promise. The building was formally opened 
four weeks ago this day by the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Derby, 
G. C. B., and since then the final preparations have been made 
for the reception of pupils, who begin to come in on Monday 
next. There Lave been fifty-six applications for admission up 
to date, and, though there are various formalities to be gone 
through before all the children can be admitted, we expect 
about half of them to come in within the next few days. The 
number of applications shows that the work lies ready to our 
hand—that the school has not been erected a day too soon. 
We have built for fifty, and before the first pupil is admitted 
there are fifty-six enrolled on our nomination register, be- 
sides a full score of other children in the district who will 
eventually be taken in hand by the school authorities and 
drafted into the institution so far as it can give accommoda- 
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tion. Fortunately, on cubing and squaring up the building, 
and comparing our rooms with the regulations recently laid 
down for the first time by the Education Department, we find 
that we can take in sixty-four children, and the Department 
has certified the School for that number. 

A word or two about the building itself. I have the plans 
on my desk; the architect is a frequent visitor here; and Iam 
sorry to say that the place swarms with workmen from Mon- 
day morning until Saturday noon—painting, plumbing, erect- 
ing fixtures, and putting in the finishing touches, which seem 
to take such an interminable length of time. I have every 
facility, therefore, for giving the readers of the Annals a de- 
tailed architectural description of the building ; but I will re- 
frain. Let me rather try to describe it generally in a few 
words. In the first place, we have no school-room. The 
plans provide for the erection at some future time of a school 
in the grounds, having a large central hall and class-rooms on 
each side. Very little more than that, with the conversion of 
certain rooms in the present building to other than present 
uses, is needed to double the accommodation of the institu- 
tion. Our largest room is the dining-hall, splendidly lighted 
from the north, east, and west, and capable of seating at din- 
ner 128 children. This will serve as an assembly-room as 
well as a dining-hall, and, if necessary, it can be divided by a 
movable partition. It is connected with the adjoining kitchen 
and scullery by serving hatches of great utility, and entered 
at each end by doors leading, respectively, from the girls’ and 
the boys’ sides of the institution. The eastern wing is the 
dwelling-house of the girls; the western is allotted to the 
boys; and between the two, on the southern side, is the head- 
master’s house, dividing the boys from the girls, and, by a 
simple arrangement of corridor doors, holding, as it were, the 
key of the situation. The office is also on the southern side, 
and as I write these lines I can see the grounds and garden 
lands, enclosed for our use, sloping gently down to the River 
Ribble, which laves the foot of the little eminence of which 
this building forms the crown. Beautiful pasture lands spread 
themselves out on each side of the valley, and a broad fringe 
of magnificent foliage stretches far away to the east and to the 
west, marking the course of the majestic stream, of which, 
from my chair, I can just get a glimse over the rustling branches. 
Before returning to the interior let me say that the site em- 
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braces a tennis-ground for the teachers, separate play-grounds 
for boys and girls, plenty of grass and garden land, and the 
germs of some lovely winding foot-paths through wood and 
meadow ; for the site lends itself admirably to the arts of the 
landscape gardener, and never a visitor comes to the front of 
the building without exclaiming in wonderment at the wealth 
of natural beauty by which we are surrounded. Next to the 
dinivg hall, the rooms which strike the eye of the visitor most 
are the large, lofty, well-lighted, and well-warmed play-rooms— 
one for boys and one for girls. These are magnificent bays 
projecting southward at each end of the building, and adding 
equally to its external beauty and its internal convenience. 
They are overlooked by the teachers’ sitting-rooms, and are 
furnished in every way for the comfort of the pupils when at 
play. 

All the teaching will be done in class-rooms, of which there 
are four—two single ones and two double ones. These rooms 
are fitted up with everything that modern ingenuity can de- 
vise for guiding deaf children along the royal road to learn- 
ing. The walls are adorned with maps and charts of the latest 
and most useful design, colored pictures of animals after 
Landseer, George Morland, and S. T. Dadd; landscapes by J. 
Needham ; types of humanity by Gainsborough and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds; flowers from the garden, the wood, the field, and 
the wayside drawn from nature, natural size; and a hundred 
other useful and interesting things. In each room stands an 
object cabinet stocked with miscellaneous articles. Kinder- 
garten work, object-lessons, pictorial descriptions, and con- 
crete teaching generally must of necessity form the basis of 
our teaching in a school containing eighty per cent. of begin- 
ners, and I believe that the aids to learning which the Com. 
mittee have selected will be of great value in the senior classes 
as well as in the junior. Our desks are circular, or rather, I 
should say, each desk forms an exact semicircle, with an ex- 
ternal radius of 5 feet 6 inches, each of the six desks seating 
ten children. This I believe to be quite large enough for a 
class of deaf-mutes, and my Committee are going on the prin- 
ciple of engaging one teacher for every ten pupils admitted. 
At the present time we have three excellent teachers in resi- 
dence, all of them experienced and well qualified for their 
duties. A fourth is ready to come at a day’s notice from the 
institution where she is now engaged; and we have a fifth in 
view. 
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This is not the time to enter into a discussion of the rival 
methods, yet I must say that, however strongly the organizers 
of this institution might have been inclined towards the teach- 
ing of speech to the deaf, it is now evident that they could not 
have done their duty if they had confined the School to the 
oral method alone, for it would be a waste of time to teach 
speech to the uneducated deaf-mutes of twelve and thirteen 
years of age who are coming here for instruction, and who will 
be removed when they reach the age of sixteen. The primary 
object in erecting this School has been to provide for the 
neglected children of North and East Lancashire. For these 
we shall do the best we can, and we must do it by the manual 
method. On the other hand, we have some bright children 
of seven, eight, nine, and ten coming in. In all these cases we 
shall give the fullest opportunity for drawing out the natural 
talents the children possess, and wherever it is possible to 
teach them speech they will be kept strictly to the oral method 
in all class-room work for five days every week. I have never 
believed in the suppression of signs by force, nor do I believe 
that it does a deaf child any harm, after five hours’ toil per day 
at speech and lip-reading, to go out into the play-ground and 
have a little recreation in its natural language of signs, pick- 
ing up scraps of information in a manner that is tabooed in 
the class-room, and expanding its mind by unrestrained inter- 
course with its school-fellows. There will be no attempt here 
to suppress signs by the futile expedient of separating the 
manual pupils from the oral pupils out of school. This has 
been tried in various ways in other English institutions, and, 
so far as I can learn, invariably tried in vain. I have great 
faith in the value of signs, in their proper place, and the finger 
alphabet I consider to be indispensable. It is hardly neces- 
sary to give more than this broad outline of the methods upon 
which we propose to work. We have the experience of the 
whole world to guide us; we have seen the best results that 
either method has produced in this country, and read much 
of what has been done abroad. Our aim will be to take the 
best out of both methods, and, whichever method is used, to 
apply to it the test of written language; for it has been im- 
pressed upon me by more than one teacher of eminence and 
experience that, under any method or any combination of 
methods, written language is the backbone of instruction, the 
main test of progress, the incontrovertible evidence of true 
education. 
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Let me conclude with a few words about the finances of the 
School. The total amount of money given and promised is 
£12,500. Of this, from seven to eight thousand are required 
for buildings and the laying out of the grounds, and an addi- 
tional thousand at least is being spent in furniture. The rest 
goes to the Endowment Fund, which, for a new institution, 
not yet actually opened, stands at a very respectable total. 
We estimate that it will cost fully £30 per head to maintain 
the place, or £1,500 for fifty children. Of this, we shall get 
two-thirds from school authorities and the Education Depart- 
ment, under the Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Chil- 
dren) act, 1893, and the remaining third (£500) must be raised 


from voluntary sources. 
J. G. SHAW, 


Head-Master of the Cross School, Preston, England. 


CALL OF THE FOURTEENTH CONVENTION. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
Green, NEAR Wasutneton, D. C., 
September 3, 1894. 


Actine under authority conferred by vote of the Thirteenth 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, the Standing 
‘Executive Committee, at a meeting held at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
July 11, 1894, decided to call a meeting of the Convention to 
be held in the summer of 1895. 

The following correspondence has been had with reference 
to the place and time of holding the Convention : 


MicHIGAN ScHooL FOR THE DkEaF, 


Fuint, Micu., August 15, 1894. 
Dr. E. M. 
thairman Executive Committee of American Instructors of the Deaf. 

Dear Sir: I am authorized by the Board of Trustees of this School to 
extend through you a most cordial invitation to the members of the 
Jonvention of American Instructors of the Deaf to hold their next con- 
vention at this School during the summer of 1895, on the basis suggested 
by you in our informal consultation at Chautauqua. 

It might be agreeable to many, who are members of both bodies, to 
have a meeting of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf at the same time and place; and, if your Committee 
think it advisable, I request you to extend a formal invitation to that 
body to meet with us. 


Respectfully yours, 
F. D. CLARKE, 


Superintendent. 


Call of the Fourteenth Convention. 


GALLAUDET COLLEG 
KENDALL GREEN, 
Near Wasuineton, D. C., September 3, 1894. 
F. D. Esq., 
Superintendent, etc., etc. 

My Dear Sir: I am authorized by the Standing Executive Committee 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf to accept the 
very kind invitation of the Trustees of the Michigan School for the 
Deaf, conveyed through your esteemed favor of the 15th ult., to the 
members of the Convention to hold their next meeting in the summer 
of 1895 at your institution. 

The Committee believe that Tuesday, July 2, 1895, will be the most 
suitable day for the opening of the Convention, and, as you have signi- 
fied your approval of that day, it is understood that the Fourteenth 
Convention will be called to order, at some convenient hour to be here- 
after agreed upon, on that day at your institution. 

Your suggestion that the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf be invited to hold a meeting at-your institu- 
tion during the continuance of the Convention commands the hearty 
approval of the Committee, and I have forwarded to Dr. P. G. Gillett, 
President of the Association, an invitation in accordance therewith. 

It is understood, as suggested by our Committee, that each person 
who accepts the hospitality of your institution under these arrangements 
will pay seventy-five cents per day to cover actual expenses. 

Very respectfully and cordially yours, 
E. M. GALLAUDET, 
Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, MICHIGAN, 
Lansinc, August 24, 1894. 
Epwarp M. Gauuiaupet, LL. D., 
Chairman Executive Committee of American Instructors of the Deaf. 

Dear Srr: Having been informed that the Board of Trustees of the 
Michigan School for the Deaf will extend an invitation to your honorable 
body to hold your next Convention in Michigan, I take great pleasure 
in seconding the invitation and sincerely hope it may be accepted. 

Our State has not been derelict in the duty of caring for and educat- 
ing the afflicted and unfortunate, and will extend to you and your asso- 
ciates a most cordial welcome, not alone because of your personal worth 
and high character, but because of the noble work in which you are 
engaged. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JOHN T. RICH, 
Governor. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
KENDALL GREEN, 
Nreak Wasuineton, D. C., September 3, 1894. 
His Excellency Joun T. Ricu, 
Governor of Michigan. 
Drak Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your very 
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courteous letter of the 24th ult., and take much pleasure in saying that 
our Committee have authorized me to accept the cordial invitation of 
the Trustees of the Michigan School for the Deaf, so warmly seconded 
by your Excellency, to hold the next Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf at your State School at Flint. 

With assurances of the highest regard, I am, 

Very respectfully yours, 
E. M. GALLAUDET, 
Chairman, ete. 

In a circular sent out by the Committee under the date of 
July 18 mention was made of the appointment at Chautauqua 
of a joint committee to consider the propositions suggested in 
the Overture of the Convention to the Association looking 
toward a practical union of the two organizations. It is with 
a view of affording a convenient opportunity for the presenta- 
tion of the conclusions of this joint committee to the Conven- 
tion and the Association that the meeting of the latter at the 
same time and place with the former is suggested. It is hoped 
this arrangement may tend to preserve that harmony in the 
profession which has been a source of strength in the past, 
and that a settlement of the important question of “union” 
may be reached which shall be for the interest of every desir- 
able feature in the great work of the education of the deaf. 

The Committee hope to be able to arrange a programme for 
the Convention that shall render the meeting profitable and 
helpful to teachers in every branch of our work, and to this 
end suggestions are invited from all who are disposed to co- 
operate with the Committee. 

Later circulars will furnish, from time to time, further in- 
formation in regard to the Convention. 

By order of the Committee. 
EDWARD M.-GALLAUDET, 

Chairman. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Colorado School.—Mr. J. E. Ray has resigned the superin- 
tendency to accept a similar position in the Kentucky School, 
and is succeeded by Mr. D. C. Dudley, formerly superinten- 
dent of this School, and for the last nine years its head teacher 
in the deaf-mute department. Mr. J. A. Tillinghast resigned 
last summer to become a teacher in the Kentucky School, but 
has recently been appointed superintendent of the Montana 
School. Mr. W. K. Argo, formerly superintendent of the 
Kentucky School, succeeds Mr. Dudley us head teacher. 


Gallaudet College.—The College has lost one of its most 
faithful and efficient directors, and the President and members 
of the Faculty a warm personal friend, in the death, September 
5, 1894, of Dr. James C. Welling, late President of the Colum- 
bian University. 

The following Normal Fellows have been appointed : Messrs. 
Carl E. Boyd, B. A., University of Michigan ; Josiah Dearborn, 
B. A., University of Michigan; Herbert E Day, B. S., Brown 
University ; Edgar E. Stauffer, B. A., Lafayette College; and 
Wesley O. Connor, Jr., B. S., Georgia School of Technology. 


Indiana Institution.—Instead of one oral class, as last year, 
there are this year three. In addition to the teachers of these 
classes, there is one teacher of articulation. As far as practi- 
cable, the new pupils coming in and the pupils of the second 
grade are placed in the oral classes. Miss Frances V. Clarke, 
late of the Albany Home School, has one of these classes. Miss 
Carrie Smith and Mr. Tunis V. Archer have the other two. 
Miss Lucy E. Robinson continues her articulation work and 
has charge of the entire oral department. 

About ten pupils, between the ages of six and eight and a 
half years of age, are admitted this year and placed in a kin- 
dergarten class, which is taught by Miss Letitia Booth, who 
has had previous experience in this line of work. 

The rear building, which was damaged by fire last spring, 
has been remodelled to some extent, and the whole placed in 
first-class condition at a cost of $4,100. New steel ceilings, 
decorated in colors, have been placed in the chapel and pupils’ 
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Iowa School.—Miss Augusta J. Kruse, for two years a 
teacher of a primary class, has resigned to be married to Mr. 
John W. Barrett, also a teacher. The vacancy thus caused 
has been filled by the appointment of Miss Fanny N. Eddy, a 
former teacher. Mr. David Ryan, a recent graduate of Gal- 
laudet College, has been appointed instructor in gymnastics. 
An additional oral class has been established, and is conducted 
by Miss Fanny Williams. 

Jews’ Home.—Mrx. 8. Kutner, for several years instructor in 
the Manchester Schools, and author of an article in the Annals 
on “Our Elementary Work ” a few years ago, has succeeded 
Mr. Schontheil as director of the Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home, 
London, England. 

Kansas School.—Miss Harrison, who resigned at the close 
of the last term to be married, is succeeded by Mr. A. H. Hub- 
bell, formerly of the Ohio Institution. Miss Jones is succeeded 
by Miss Fannie Henderson. Miss Mary Holder, formerly of 
the Illinois Institution, takes charge of the articulation de- 
partment. 


Kendall School.—Miss Emma Pope, a Normal student last 
year, has been added to the corps of instructors in the depart- 
ment of articulation. 

The School and all the residents of Kendall Green met with 
a serious loss in the death, during the summer vacation, of Mr. 
Almon Bryant, who, for twenty-five years, has been the kind 
and faithful instructor in cabinet-making. 


Kentucky School.—Mr. W. K. Argo, who resigned the super- 
intendency on account of failing health, is succeeded by Mr. 
John E. Ray, late superintendent of the Colorado School. Mr. 
Ray was elected by the unanimous vote of the board of com- 
missioners upon the first ballot, though there were more than 
forty names before them. Miss Jennie Lee, for thirteen years 
a teacher, has resigned on account of poor health, and is suc- 
ceeded by Miss Hermine M. Haupt, for some years a teacher 
in the McCowen School. Mrs. W. K. Argo goes to Colorado 
to join her husband, and Miss Alice Haynes, daughter of Mr. 
Z. W. Haynes, one of the teachers of the North Carolina 
School, succeeds her as teacher. 
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Louisiana Institution.—Mr. Philip Brown, B. A., a grad- 
uate of the Western New York Institution and Gallaudet 
College, and late supervisor in the New York Institution, has 
been added to the corps of instruction. 


Michigan School.—Miss Bessie Garlock is succeeded as 
teacher by Miss Lucy Wicks, who has taught in the Michigan 
and Washington State Schools. Mr. C. S. Barns, formerly 
instructor in printing in the Arkansas School, and Mr. Parley 
P. Pratt, for twenty-five years instructor in shoemaking in the 
Ohio Institution, have been appointed to similar positions in 
this School. 

The Mirror has a new dress, is doubled in size, changes its 
name from Deaf-Mute Mirror to Michigan Mirror, is to be 
published weekly all the year round, and is edited by Mr. F. 
D. Clarke, with six associates. One page is devoted to the 
“Children’s Hour,” and takes the place of the Mite and its 
Supplement which were so admirably conducted by Mr. Clarke 
a few years ago. 

Minnesota School.—Mr. Guy M. Wilcox, Miss Cornelia S. 
Goode, and Miss Edith Vandegrift resigned their positions as 
teachers last June, the first-named to accept the principalship 
of the Faribault High School, the second to teach in the Penn- 
sylvania Institution, and the last to enter Gallaudet College as 
a student. ‘heir places have been filled by the appointment 
of Mr. Olof Hanson, Miss Alice Stout, who returns to the 
work after an absence of one year, and Miss Maria Peterson. 
Mr. D. F. McClure has been reappointed after being out one 
year. Miss Alice Mott, formerly teacher of drawing, has been 
appointed to take charge of a kindergarten class, composed of 
the new pupils. Her piace as art teacher is taken by Miss 
Rose Andrews. Mr. J. L. Smith has been appointed principal 
of the School, and will not teach a class at all. 

The tailor-shop has been closed, the results of the past few 
years not appearing to justify the continuance of the trade. 

The entire north wing of the original structure has been 
turned into a school building, containing fifteen school-rooms. 
The former school-rooms, save two, will be used as dormitories 
for the girls. 

A detached hospital is in process of construction—a two- 
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story frame building. The upper story will be used as a quar- 
antine hospital in case of contagious or epidemic diseases. 
The building will be fitted up with every convenience for the 
care and comfort of the sick. 

Mississippi Institution.—Miss Sarah McClure, for two 
years a faithful and successful teacher of articulation, has 
resigned, and the position has been filled by the election of 
Miss Jane Washington, of Fulton, Mo., who was trained by 
Mrs. M. M. Tate, of the Missouri Institution. Mr. W. A. 
Jordan, who has been filling the positions of art eacher and 
boys’ supervisor, has been relieved of his duties as supervisor 
and made librarian. Mr. Jordan has filled these two positions 
for nine years. Mr. Charles 8. Deem, a semi-mute, a graduate 
of the Ohio Institution and Gallaudet College, who has been 
the editor of the Voice for the past five years, has been ap- 
pointed teacher in addition to his editorial duties. 


Montana School.—My. J. A. Tillinghast, M. A., late teacher 
in the Colorado School, has been elected superintendent and 
has entered upon the discharge of his new duties. 

Nebraska Institute——Miss Edna McElravy resigned her 
position at the close of the last term and is succeeded by 
Miss Katie B. Regnier, who has had experience in common 
schools. Miss Ella Sieverling, a teacher in the Government 
Indian schools, has been added to the corps of instruction. 


New Jersey School.—Mrs. Mary P. Ewin is succeeded by 
Miss A. A. Hendershot, formerly of the Michigan School. 
Miss Jean Christmas goes to the Pennsylvania Institution. 
Miss Estelle M. Dey resumes her position resigned last winter 
on account of ill health. 

A new building, 45 x 80 feet, two-story and basement, 
is in process of erection. The basement will contain a 
gymnasium and the two main stories will be devoted to 
industrial education. The several industrial departments 
will be enlarged and furnished with better facilities than here- 
tofore. 


New York Institution.—With the completion of the last 
academical year, Miss Emily G. Hicks retired from the position 
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of assistant in the kindergarten department, and Mr. Chester 
Q. Mann from the primary department. Miss M. E. Unkart, 
a graduate of Miss Van Wagener’s training school, has been 
appointed assistant in the kindergarten, beginning with the 
new term. Misses Lucy M. Clark, of Hartford, Conn., Har- 
riet E. Hall, formerly of the Rhode Island School, and Helen 
B. Andrews, a graduate of the Northampton Normal Class, 
have been added to the corps of instructors. The rotation 
system of classes has been adopted. 

The edifice intended for laundry and power purpeses is com- 
pleted and in operation; the old structures are being removed. 
The space they formerly occupied will afford a long-desired 
addition to the playground of the male pupils. Rain-baths 
for the use of the pupils have been adopted and the old tank 
system abandoned. Special alterations and improvements 
have been made in the rotunda, halls, library, and reception- 
rooms of the main building, bringing out their fine proportions 
to the best advantage. 


Ontario Institution.—Mr. George F. Stewart, a graduate of 
the Provincial Normal School and an experienced instructor 
of hearing and speaking children, has been appointed a teacher. 


Miss Edith M. Yarwood takes charge of the art department. 

Oregon School.—Mr. Irving has resigned the superintend- 
ency and will take a much-needed rest for a year or two. Mr. 
J. B. Early, for the past two years a teacher in the School, has 
been appointed acting superintendent. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—Mr. Harris Taylor, of the Texas 
School; Miss J. S. Russell, of the Dlinois Institution ; Miss 
Cornelia S. Goode, of the Minnesota School ; Miss Josephine 
Lackore, of the Morgan Park, Illinois, public schools; Miss 
Carolyn D. Wood, of the Western New York Institution; Miss 
Kathleen A. Saylor, of the Lewiston, Pennsylvania, public 
schools; Miss Mary L. Divine, reappointed ; Miss Jean Christ- 
mas, of the New Jersey School, and Miss Amy Stone, of Phila- 
delphia, have been appointed to fill vacancies occasioned by 
resignations; and Miss Fannie Gladding and Miss Annie 
Evelyn Butler, of the Rhode Island School, additional teachers. 
With two exceptions all of these appointees are experienced 
teachers of the deaf. 
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At the close of the last term Messrs. Burnside and Weed 
and Mrs. S. K. Trist, by reason of long and faithful service, 
were retired on pensions. 

Miss Dwier resigned to be married, and Miss Plympton to 
accept a position in the Portland School. Mrs. F. W. Booth 
and Miss Shaw retired permanently from the work, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwin G. Hurd resigned with the same purpose in 
view, but have since reconsidered their determination and ac- 
cepted positions in the New York Institution for Improved 
Instruction. 

The board have decided to lengthen the term of instruction 
to twelve years, devoting the last two largely to industrial 
training. Farming and gardening, millinery work, work in 
lead and iron, and a systematic course in cooking and house- 
work have been added to the trades previously taught. In 
the intellectual department, work in the advanced classes will 
be conducted as follows: Oral Department: Language and 
English Literature by Mr. S. G. Davidson; Mathematics and 
Physics by Mr. J. D. Kirkhuff; Geography and History by 
Mr E. A. Gruver; Physiclogy and Articulation by Mr. E. S. 
Thompson. Manual Department: History and English Lit- 
erature by Mr. Harris Taylor; Mathematics and Physics by 
Mr. John P. Walker; Geography by Miss Carolyn D. Wood; 
Physiology and Language by Miss Estelle V. Sutton. 

The Seventh Biennial Convention of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of the Deaf was held in the Insti- 
tution during the third week in August. Two hundred and 
fifty members were present, and several interesting and profit- 
able papers were read. 

Pennsylvania Oral School.—Miss K. L. Bryarly was obliged 
to resign at the close of last year to take a much-needed rest. 
Miss Gertrude Williams was elected to fill the vacancy. 

A new building, to be used as girls’ dormitory, is ready for 
occupancy, similar to the one completed last year for the boys. 
Both buildings are of stone, matching the school building, 
and each will accommodate fifty pupils. 

Shoemaking for the boys is introduced this year. 


Portland School.—Miss Emma L. Plympton, an experienced 
and successful teacher of the Pennsylvania Institution, has 
been appointed special teacher of articulation. 
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In order to afford opportunity for manual training the 
School course of ten years has been extended an additional 
year. 

Drawing has been introduced into the School and will be 
systematically taught under the direction of a special teacher 
from the public schools. 


South Carolina Institution.—Arrangements have been made 
to build and thoroughly equip a gymnasium. 


Tennessee School.—A two-story brick mechanical building 
and a one-story brick gymnasium have been built during the 
summer vacation at a cost of $7,500. 


Utah School.—At the close of last year Miss 8. H. Devereux, 
teacher of articulation, and Miss L. Stiffler resigned. Miss 
Mary Sheley, of Fulton, Missouri, has been appointed teacher. 


Washington State School.—Mr. Harvey P. Grow, M. A., a 
recent graduate of the Normal Department of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, has been added to the corps of instruction. 


Wisconsin School.—Miss Emily Eddy resigned at the close 
of the school year after thirty-seven years of continuous efficient 
service. She began to teach speech in this School in the win- 
ter of 1868, being one of the first teachers, or the very first 
teacher, of speech to the deaf in the West. Mr. Seth M. Greg- 
ory, M. A.,a graduate of the Normal Department of Gallau- 
det College, and Misses Clara J. Maklem and Margaret J. 
Stevenson, of the Normal Department of the Clarke Institu- 
tion, have been appointed teachers in the oral department. 
Miss Elsie M. Steinke, who has taught in the oral department, 
is absent on a year’s vacation, and will probably return in the 
fall of 1895. 

Rotation of classes, which has not been in vogue in this 
School for a number of years, is again brought into use with 
three of the most advanced classes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Conventions of the Deaf.—During the past summer con- 
ventions of the deaf have been held in Arkansas, Illinois, In- 
diana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, New York, Ontario, Pennsylvania, and Texas. 
Most of them were largely attended, and, while they afforded 
opportunities for the renewal of school friendships, they were 
generally characterized by a spirit of deep interest jn all mat- 
ters relating to the welfare of the deaf. Among the subjects 
of the papers read and discussed in one or more of the twelve 
conventions we notice Compulsory Education, Methods of In- 
struction, Industrial Training, Day and Boarding Schools, 
Schools not Charitable Institutions, Religious Work, The Deaf 
as Citizens, Business Pursuits after Leaving School, Business 
Relations with Hearing People, Political Relations with 
Hearing People, Marriage, Longevity, Homes for the Aged 
and Infirm, The Future of the Deaf, ete. At several of the 
conventions resolutions were passed approving the Combined 
System of instruction, and protesting against attempts to 
abolish signs. Full reports of the proceedings have been 
published in the deaf-mute papers. 


The Fourth Summer Meeting of the Association to Pro- 
mote Speech.—The Fourth Summer Meeting of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
was held at Chautauqua, New York, July 3-13, 1894. About 
163 members were present, representing 35 schools and includ- 
ing 24 heads of schools. There were also 23 deaf children, 
who illustrated the best results of oral and auricular teaching. 
The place of meeting was a pleasant one in many respects, es- 
pecially in its freedom from the usual heat of summer gather- 
ings. In addition to the papers which, through the courtesy of 
the Board of Directors, are presented in this number of the 
Annals, the programme consisted of the Valedictory Address, 
by Dr. A. G. Bell, ex-President of the Association: the Open- 
ing Address, by Dr. P. G. Gillett, President; Papers on the 
Teaching of Speech in the Hartford, New York, and Wiscon- 
sin Schools, by Miss A. C. Fay, Mr. E. H. Currier, and Miss A. 
I. Hobart respectively; Reports from Abroad, by Mr. John 
Hitz (consisting of reports on the present state of the instruc- 
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Norway, Finland, and Australia, prepared by prominent rep- 
resentatives of those countries); Speech-Reading, by Mrs. M. 
G. Bell, Miss M. E. Adams, Miss S. A. Jordan, and Miss S. E. 
Bliss ; The Lyon Phonetic Mauual, by Mr. Edmund Lyon ; The 
Amelioration of Certain Forms of Deafness and the Acquisition 
of Speech by Adult Deaf-Mutes (two separate papers), by Dr. 
J. C. Gordon ; The Malformation of the Vocal Organs and their 
Influence upon Speech (three lectures), by Dr. A. A. Bliss ; 
The Work in General History and Literature in the Clarke In- 
stitution, by Miss Katharine Fletcher ; The Methods of the late 
Miss Emma Garrett, by Miss M.S. Garrett; The History of 
Aural Methods in the Nebraska School, by Mr. J. A. Gillespie 
and Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Taylor; Experiences in Speech-Read- 
ing, by Mr. 8. G. Davidson, Mrs. 8. L. Balis, and Mrs. G. T. 
Sanders ; The Disadvantages of Private Instruction, by Mr. J. 
D. Wright; The Visibility of Speech, by Dr. A. G. Bell; Pri- 
mary Language Teaching, by Miss Kate Barry: The Instruc- 
tion of Helen Keller, by Miss A. M. Sullivan ; a Psychological 
Study of Helen Keller, by the Rev. Dr. J. T. MacFarland ; 
The Importance of Kindergarten Methods, by Mr. Z. F. Wes- 
tervelt and Miss Bertha H. Gault; The Improvement and De- 
velopment of the Hearing, by Miss L. E. Warren; Oral Work 
Preparatory to Instruction in Geography, by Mrs. M. 8. Smith; 
The Element Method, by Mr. E. 8S. Thompson; The Word 
Method, by Miss K. F. Hobart ; The Higher Instruction of the 
Deaf, by Mr. J. D. Kirkhuff; Oral Methods of German Schools, 
by Miss Jane Russell; The Harwood Diacritical Manual, by 
Miss M. P. Harwood, and Reports on Oral Work in Various 
Schools. There was also a daily School of Practice under the 
direction of Miss C. A. Yale, including Elementary and Kin- 
dergarten Work, and Elementary, Primary, and Later Work in 
Speech. The proceedings are now in course of publication in 
sections. Several papers have already appeared. 


The Association to Promote Auricular Training. — An 
* American Association to Promote the Auricular Training of 
the Deaf” was organized at Chautauqua, July 12,1894. A board 
of management was elected, consisting of Mr. J. A. Gillespie, 
Dr. J. C. Gordon, Mr. J. E. Ray, Mr. E. H. Currier, Miss L. E. 
Warren, and Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Taylor. After the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting the board elected Mr. Gillespie President, 
Mr. Currier and Miss Warren Vice-Presidents, and Dr. Gordon 
Secretary. A resolution was adopted asking the committee of 
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arrangements for the next Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf to arrange a place in their program for the work 
of this Association. 

The Blackburn Conference of Church Workers.—A confer- 
ence of persons engaged in Church Work for the deaf was held 
at Blackburn, England, July 25, 26, and 27, under the auspices 
of the North and East Lancaster Society. Papers were read 
on The Training of Missionaries, by the Rev. F. W. A. Gilby ; 
The Qualification of Missionaries, by Dr. David Buxton ; Work 
in America, by the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet and the Rev. A. 
W. Mann; A Model Church Mission, by Mr. Agar Russell; The 
Advantages of the Sign-Language for Religious Services, by 
Mr. Francis Maginn ; Work in Ireland, by Mr. W. E. Harris ; 
Judicious and Injudicious Marriages, by Mr. T. B. Foster; The 
Prayer Book, by Mr. B. H. Payne, and The Statutory Age of 
Education, by Mr. G. F. Healy. Others who took part in the 
discussions were Canon Owen, Bishop Cramer Roberts, Mr. 
H. B. Beale, Mr. Herriot, and Mr. James Muir. 


The Overture at Chautauqua.—The announcement by the 
Board of Directors of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, shortly before the meet- 
ing at Chautauqua, that the Board deemed the proposed en- 
largement of the scope of the Association inadvisable, and the 
fact that in the published programme of the Chautauqua meet- 
ing no mention was made of any intended consideration of this 
important subject by the Association, led many to suppose that 
the confident expectation expressed in the last number of the 
Annals that the matter would be submitted to the Association 
for discussion and decision was unfounded. In fact, it was 
not submitted for decision at Chautauqua; but a whole eve- 
ning was devoted to its discussion, and, in view of the clearer 
understanding of the purpose of the Overture resulting from 
this discussion, the Board of Directors reconsidered the reso- 
lution they had previously adopted to the effect that they 
deemed the proposed action inadvisable, and in lieu thereof 
appointed a committee of three, who, in conference with a 
committee of like number appointed by the Standing Execu- 
tive Committee, are to take into consideration the whole sub- 
ject of the Overture, with the understanding that the report 
of this Joint Committee, after being adopted by the Board of 
Directors of the Association and the Standing Executive Com- 
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mittee of the Convention, shall be submitted for approval to 
the Association and to the Convention. As members of this 
Joint Committee, on the part of the Association, were appointed 
the Hon. Gardiner G. Hubbard, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
and Mr. A. L. E. Crouter ; and, on the part of the Convention, 
President E. M. Gallaudet, Mr. W. O. Connor, and Mr. R. 
Mathison. 

In the free and amicable discussion of the subject at Chau- 
tauqua the leading part was taken by President Gallaudet, 
who presented the carefully prepared address on the subject 
which is published in the present number of the Annals. We 
hope this address will be attentively read by every member of 
the profession. Its forcible arguments were not answered at 
Chautauqua; to us they seem unanswerable. However the 
question may finally be decided, this address will stand as a 
clear and candid presentation of the reasons in favor of the 
proposed change, and a full justification of the earnestness 
and persistency with which President Gallaudet has urged its 
adoption. 


New Text-Books.—Another valuable book is added to the 


educational series published by the American Asylum from 
the Ellen Lyman Fund and Joseph Davis Fund. It is entitled 
“A Primer of English and American Literature,” and is pre- 
pared by Abel S. Clark, M. A.,.an instructor in the Asylum. 
It covers the field of English literature from its origin to the 
present day, includes a brief historical sketch of the language, 
and gives selections from some of the more important older 
writers. Twenty-five portraits of authors add interest to the 
text. The brevity of Mr. Clark’s sentences and the clearness 
and simplicity of his style, desirable qualities in all books for 
children, render his Primer especially useful for the deaf. 

Several little books well adapted to their purpose have re- 
cently been published by the Western Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion. They are “A Story Reader,” arranged by Miss Frances 
Barker ; “ Historical Sketches,” adapted by Miss Jennie L. 
Cobb ; “ Reading Lessons in Natural History,” by George M. 
Teegarden, B. A., and “ Reading Lessons for Beginners,” ar- 
ranged by B. R. Allabough, B. A. 

Another excellent little book of the same kind is “ Vacation 
Readings for the Little Ones,” prepared for home use by 
Misses Halverson, Tiegel, and Vandegrift, teachers of the 
three youngest classes of the Minnesota School. 
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